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AUCTIONS 
5 ATTESTED T.T. PEDIGREE JERSEYS. 
On Friday, April 18, at 12.45 p.m., at 
WINDLESHAM HALL, WINDLESHAM, SURREY. 
Nearest stations, Sunningdale or Ascot (S.R.), 
both 1% miles. This important Sale consists of 
the entire heavy milking Pedigree Jersey Herd. 
The property of Mrs. M. M. J. Coe. Attested T.T. 
and Agglutination Tested. Last M.R. Herd Aver- 
age over 8,000 lbs.—Catalogues from the Auction- 
eers: Messrs. HARRY HOBSON & CO., Victoria 
House, Southampton Row (Tel.: Holborn 3964), 

who will execute commissions. 


TRAVEL 

I you want to go to France for business or 

pleasure, contact the French Travel Agency 
“GENERALTOUR,” Agence Generale de Tour- 
isme of Paris, 25-26, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Telephone, Regent 6854. Inclusive trips to France 
for individuals and parties. Special terms for 
schools, associations, clubs, etc. Accommodation 
provided everywhere in France and in Monte 
Carlo. Rail, air and sea tickets at official prices 
without booking fee. Estimates and full informa- 
tion sent free of charge on request. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS IN EUROPE. Ask us for 

details of conducted and unaccompanied tours 
to Switzerland, France, Austria, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Scandinavia, etc.—THE PARTOUT TRAVEL 
ORGANISATION, Millbrook Chambers, Hurdwick 
Place, London, N.W.1. 


AKE YOUR CAR ABROAD and once again 

enjoy the delights of a motoring holiday on 
the Continent. AUTOTRAVEL, the new service 
of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., not only provides you 
with Continental road routes, books your hotel 
accommodation and reserves cross-Channel space 
for your car, but also gives you every assistance 
with foreign touring documents, maps, guide 
books, visas and passports, foreign currency and 
travellers’ cheques. Write for details to the 
AUTOTR AVEL Service, Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


ae P PERSONAL im 
LADY, young, would like another, with baby 
or young child, as Paying Guest. Small 

house, Woking. Would suit an officer’s wife with 
husband abroad.—Box 273. 

HESHIRE. Within reach of Nantwich. Young 

man wants Accommodation as p.g. in country 



































house four nights a week. Away week-ends. 
Unsophisticated.—Box 272. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Bowe S. When buying new equipment, re mem- 

ber JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in 
your favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


ASTING taught on private water in London 

Bait casting, one lesson, 30/-; trout or salmon 
fiy casting, six lessons, £8. Tackle provided. 
J. G. LYNDE, 45, Hamlet Court, W.6. Tel.: 
RiVerside 1656. 


E* ATE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etec., new or reconditioned. 











Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
XPERT advice on buying, selling and insur- 
4 ance, silver, china, glass, jewellery, furniture, 
gold, etc._-A. MARKS, Antiques, Auctioneer, 
ye S, 243, Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
XCLUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to 3 your 





measurements made from your own material. 
Also attractive blouses made by converting any 
reasonably sized garment. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
collar and cuffs if desired. Please write for illus- 
trations and details to RESARTUS, LTD., Dept. 
9K, 183-8, Queensway, London, W.2. 

XCEPTIONAL PRICES PAID for Diamond, 

Gem-set, and Gold Jewellery; Old Gold; real, 
cultured and imitation Pearl Necklets: Cameos, 
Gold and Silver Cigarette Cases, modern and 
antique Silver. Offers and cash by return.— 
H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), LTD., Dept. CL.. 
29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: Nat. 
Prov.). 

ORDON CARS (LONDON), LIMITED, the 

Lagonda distributors, can accept a limited 


number of orders for first-quota allocation.— 
140-144, Golders Green Road, N.W.11. Speedwell 
0011. 

VORY. Best prices paid for Elephant Tusks and 


Rhinoceros Horns. 
AND SIMONETT, LTD., 
London, S.E.11. 

UGGAGE TRAILERS, all-metal. ex- Army, new 

tyres 5.00 x 16, body 5 ft.6 in. x 3 ft. 3 in. x 2 ft. 


PUDDEFOOT, 
162-172 


BOWERS 
. Kennington Lane, 








deep, weight 534 cwts.; waterproof cover. Carry- 
ing capacity, 10 cwts.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
AVAL NIGHT BINOCULARS, Leitz-Wetzlar 
Marseptit 7 x 50, centre screw, with leather 
case, as new. Best offer over £40.—WILKINS, 


PRImr ‘ose 5740. 


LD GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS wanted ‘by the 
largest dealers in Paper Weights in the U.K. 
We buy all sorts and all sizes, rareties like a 
butterfly, snake, overlaid, fruit, vegetable, 
flowers, as well as the ordinary ones. Views not 
wanted. Cash by return, and we pay your postage 
here and back. We buy single ones or collections, 
at London’s highest prices. Before disposing any 
really fine specimens, please consult us.—Post 
parcels to LORIES, LTD., The Paper-Weight 
People, 89b, Wigmore Street, W. 1. Est. 1912. 
EAFFORESTATION. Advice given on renova- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—_WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT, LTD., 












TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 





rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mchr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 

FOR SALE as 
A 1943 Dodge Utility Car, 28 h.p., 7 str., Al cond. 


Offer over £300 obtains. 
Finchley Road, London. 

N IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLECTION of 

Old Master Paintings for disposal at moderate 
price.--List, etc., Box 63. 


RICHARDS, 
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FOR SALE 


Fane ‘CULTO Tractor with plough and culti- 
vator, good mec hanical order.—Box 268. 
RAND NEW pre-war Burlingham four-berth 
Caravan, fully equipped, most pleasing finish 
both inside and out.—SYD ABRAMS, LTD., 141, 
Waterloo Road, Manchester 8. 
FRE collection of six antique Swords, mostly 
with beautifully decorated scabbards, and 
hilts, the collection 9 gns. Also excellent collec- 
tion of some twenty-five antique Battle and War 
Axes, many fine specimens, the entire collection 
19 gns.—Box 254. 
INE Geo. II Silver. A square salver, ivory- 
handled small coffee-pot, cream pitcher, 
dome-lidded tankard, fruit baskets, two pairs 
candlesticks, making set of four. Approval.— 
LT.-COL. STEWART, Wingham Place, Rochester. 
OR SALE, 500 sq. ft. genuine 17th-century 
Linen-fold Oak Panelling.—D. MITCHELL, 
Commercial Square, Haywards Heath. Tel. 340. 





























‘OREIGN STAMPS. Grand Colonial Gamble 
Packet, 5/-; 50 Denmark, 1/-; 20 Swedish 
Commems., 1 -; Sudan 5, 10, 20 pia. used, 3/3; 50 


different Greece mostly pictorials, 2/-. 1d. stamp 
brings lists with huge range of bargain offers.— 
C. L. HUGHES, Queens Road, Bournemouth. 
REY Indian Lamb Coat. Perfect condition, 
worn twice. £130 or near offer.—Box 159. 
OGARTH’S Complete Works, 150 steel engrav- 
ings from originals with descriptive letter- 
press, 6 vols., gilt edged, perfect condition. Offers, 
Elizabethan rep. oak Sideboard, 8 ft., hand carved, 
cost over £300, accept £50.—SUMMERFIELD, 324, 
Eachelhurst Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. — 


EWMARKET BOOTS in good order, size 54, 
14 ins. round top, best offer over r €3 -—Box 271. 


OLVE YOUR PATH PROBLEMS by buying 
good concrete slabs, 2 ft. x 2ft. and 2 ft. x 3 ft., 

at 3/6 and 4/- each at station, carriage forward.— 
Apply, HENDERSON, Randolph Hotel, Southwold. 


HE JEEP ... The countryman’s ideal “run- 

about.’’ One or two specially selected ex 
U.S. Army 16-h.p. “Jeeps” for sale. First-class 
mechanical order. Nippy in traffic and efficient 
over fields, etc. Alternative four-wheel drive a 
great advantage over routes impossible for normal 
transport. Splendid towing ability—horseboxes, 
heavy trailers, etc. In normal use petrol con- 


























sumption 20 m.p.g. Spares obtainable. Price 
from £175 to £200.—Box 267. 
GARDENING 
EAN AND PEA-TRAINING NETS. New 


extra special quality hemp. Fully rot-proofed 
3 in. square mesh. Sets accurately. Lasts years. 
Complete with tie cords. 24 feet long and 3 feet 
high, 3/6; by 4%: feet, 5/-; by 6 feet, 6/-; by 9 feet, 
10/-. Carriage paid. Sent immediately. Garden 
Nets. Superior quality, bird, frost and rot-proof. 
Royal gardens supplied. New Tennis Surrounds, 
Tennis Nets and Cricket Nets. Also Rabbit Nets, 
all kinds. Complete catalogue free.—SUTTON, 
Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 35 years.) 
LUE HYDRANGEAS, assorted shades, strong 
plants for tubs or garden, 8/6; small plants, 
3/6. Rooted cuttings, 1/6. Colourant, 1/- pkt. 
Leafiet 2'2d. Carriage free over £1.—INGLETON 
WOOD, St. Radigund’s Abbey, Dover. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS from the _ Specialists. 
Please send for List.—J. A. HEAP & COM- 
PANY, Shugborough Gardens, Great Haywood, 
near Stafford. 
IRST QU ALITY NURSERY STOCK. Black 
Currants, 3 ft., 4-7 shoots, Ministry certified, 
18'- doz. Hedging Whitethorns, 2-3 ft., 15/- to 17/- 
doz. Rose Climbers, pink and scarlet, 5/- each. 
Apple and Pear Cordons, Plums, Gages, Figs, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Rhododendrons, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Catalogue free.— 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 
GARDEN NETS. Best selected, bird-proof, 
25 x 4 yds., 20 -; 25 x 6, 30,/-; 25 x 8, 40/-; 50 x 4, 
40/-; carriage paid.—_From W. GOULDLY, Kessing- 
land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 




















|ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
v ries, Knockholt, Kent. 
MORE UNDER CLOCHES and grow it 
weeks quicker. Marvellous results from the 
new Chase Cloches with the “V’’ handle which 
controls ventilation in all weathers, and the new 
panel wire which enables you to remove the top 
glass instantly, providing full access to crops 
without lifting or shifting the cloche. Fittings 
supplied separately to convert old cloches.— 
Write for full details to CHASE, LTD., 9, The 
Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
AXTONBERRY fruits continuously from June 
until late autumn. Large, luscious fruits of 
dessert quality in abundance. Spring delivery, 
5/- each.—_J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 
IEAT MOSS for gardens, poultry, horses; 
large sacks, 35/-; truck-loads quoted. Rain 
Tanks, 50 gall., 29/-; 100, 39/-; 140, 47/-; taps, 3/-. 
Delivered.—CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceaux, 
Sussex. 
So NOTICE. Send to us now and take 
advantage of off-season reasonable prices and 
expert workmanship for—LAWN MOWER OVER- 
HAULS. Don’t delay—save money and be ready 
for the spring. MOWERS BOUGHT AND ExX- 
CHANGED.--DALE JONES & CO., The Motor 
Mower Specialists, 81P, Little Albany Street, 
London, N.W.1 
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“ COUNTRY LIFE ” COPIES 


For Sale 





OMPLETE issues of “Country Life,” “Vogue,” 
“Britannia & Eve,”’ etc., for 1946. Mint con- 
dition. —Offers to Box 257. 


OUNTRY LIFE,”’ complete years rs 1944, 1945 
1946, as new. What offers? DRANSFIELD, 
Hall Farm, Swithland, Loughborough. 
OR SALE, “Country Life,” December 14, 1945, 
to October 25, 1946. Perfect condition. Offers. 
~—Box 256. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
AMPTON, DEVON. Castle House in Castle 
Street, is a delightful old-world Guest House 
modernised for your personal comfort. Excellent 
and generous catering, own produce. Beautiful 
surroundings. Early booking advised for accom- 
modation at very moderate inclusive terms. _ 
YOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
has first-class accommodation and service 
AVAILABLE NOW. Finest position on the West 
Cliff facing the sea. Suites and private bath- 
rooms. Tel.: 6671. 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 
HE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
Conserve your petrol and come t 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTE! , 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, chx 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOI. 
sheltered amidst finest scenery 
Wales, facing South, most comfortably 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal 
dation both summer and winter for th 
ciating considerate attention, quiet su: 
and really good food. Good fishir 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appoints 
write for terms. 











LARGES ST., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 

dilly. Ideal for shopping, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘‘Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in for any period.”—M "—MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4. 
CRowBoROUGH SUSSEX 

CREST HOTEL 

“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 


RIGHTON GRAND HOTEL (completely reno- 
vated) now re-opened with every amenity. 











Telephone Brighton 3211. Telegrams: Grand, 
Brighton. 
EVON. WHITE HART HOTEL, Holsworthy. 


9 miles from Bude. A beautifully appointed 
old Inn with an atmosphere and reputation for its 
pre-war cellar, first-class cooking and courteous 
service. Free fishing and rough shooting. Evety 
comfort. Special winter terms from 5% gens. 
Atlantic Express from Waterloo. *Phone 75. 


XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 

heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
on season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 43. 


UEST HOME for elderly gentlefolk opening 

shortly in St. Albans. Large house, beauti- 
fully furnished, standing in two acres of secluded 
gardens. Within short distance of town centre. 
Residents limited to 12 to ensure high standard 
of comfort and service. Kitchen directed by 
qualified dietitian. Single and double rooms. 
Inclusive terms from £6/6/-.—Inquiries to hostess: 
MISS LAKIN, Troughend, Althorpe Road, St. 
Albans. 

HFATHERBRAE (PRIVATE) HOTEL, 
BRAMSHOTT CHASE, HINDHEAD 
Situated in lovely Surrey surroundings; excellent 
cuisine; h. and c. water; every comfort; near 
golf links; open to non-residents. Book now for 

winter. 
OVE. Small private Hotel, hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front, Central.—' RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
RELAND. Hollybrook Hotel, situated amidst 
lovely surroundings in own private park 
bordering the shores of Lough Arrow. Excellent 
trout fishing, both wet and dry-fly, free to resi 
dents, also boating and safe bathing. Modernised 
throughout and offers first-class food and a well 
stocked cellar. A.A., R.I.A.C., and I.T.B.—Apply, 
HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, Lough Arrow, Co. Sligo. 
Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
fas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5 and 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
| Fos WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2028/7/8. 
M2A&GATE ~ CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL 
FULLY LICENSED 
150 bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 
lounge, American and lounge bars. Billiards, 
table tennis, etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville 
Dance Orchestra.—Apply, W. R. CORNISH, or 
*phone Margate 1720. 
es NEAR BATTLE, SUSSEX 
MOOR HALL HOTEL 
A place for the lover of country pursuits, and 
well-cooked country fare. Own riding and hunt- 
ing stables, rough shooting and hard tennis court. 
Within—comfortable living quarters, warm and 
welcoming. Trains met Bexhill or Battle. From 
6 ens. Tel. - Ninfield 330. 


OSELAND PENINSULA. POLSUE MANOR. 

Country House Hotel offers peace, comfort, 
warmth, excellent food. Own farm produce, 
rough shooting. Special winter terms.—RUAN 
HIGH i LANES, near Truro. Ver ‘yan 270. 


ANDS, SUNSHINE AND SURFING 

THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, Bude, Cornwall, 
offers private suites, good fare, a real holiday 
atmosphere, and a welcome to all, irrespective of 
age. Telephone: Bude 15. 


TRETE RALEGH HOTEL 
NEAR EXETER 

A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coastline of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. Tel.: l.: Whimple 322, 


GWAN COTTAGE, BRIXHAM, SOUTH DEVON. 

Board Residence in modern country cottage, 
two minutes from sea and shops. Open view’ _as 
fires, hot and cold water in bedrooms. Limited 
vacancies. Charges on application to the Pro- 
prietor. 


WEYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, A.A. and R.A.C. 
Vi-Spring beds, excellent food. Two acres 
grounds, Hard tennis court. Golf. Tel. 609, 
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SITUAT TONS WANTED 


RE-PREP. School or Country Est 

Educated woman wants post, don 
ness, library and adminstrative 
Would assist mother w ith first baby.— 


OUNG MAN, ex-public school and ? 
position as pupil to gentleman fa: 





Wine 


Lk 


Nor 


app: 





months to gain experience prior to tak post 


East Africa. Home Counties, 
West preferred.—Box 221. 
EDUCA TIONAL 
T.-COL. AND MRS. R. H. COUCHM¢ 
ning Whitestaunton Manor, Chard 
14 miles from the sea, as a Preparator 
School, with Froebel head mistress, f 
from five years. Entire charge can | 
required. T.T. milk from home farm 0 
—Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 








EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. dentia 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Lon or shor 
courses, Candidates successfully prepa: { for th 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. PRIT 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instru of th 


Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PR! CHARI 




















‘IZEWELL HALL, Suffolk. Preparat« y Sch: 
on coast for boys and girls from 7- Sour 
education, normal discipline, all gam: , ridir 
boating. Healthy position. Large esta’, privé 
beach, pinewoods. Vacancies for sumer ter 
Write for prospectus. 
—— 
LivestOoCcK — 
ACHSHUNDS, both coats; Corgis and Boxerg 
—MRS. RAYMOND DOWNING, Sandycrott 
Stoke Road, Wyke-Regis, Weymouth. Tel, 1554 
URTEEN KENNELS, Krocknacarra, Galwa\ 
Eire. Pedigree Irish Terrier Cock 


Spaniels, . Scotties. Adults and puppie fo 
TAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIERS. 
standing puppies for sale from se 

prizewinning stock.—MRS. STROH, 

Kennels, Coopers End, Takeley, Bishop’ 

ford, Herts. Takeley 208. 

PUPPIES, bea 
also Pointers, 8 weeks to 6 months, ex« 














condition, from my well-known “Elsiville” 
Breed 


ning stock, recent successes at both 
Championship Shows, ideal companio 
first-class workers; from 15 gns, Winr 
at Stud.—FORD, Mill Dam House, Mill 
Aldridge, Staffs. 
= WANTED " 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accor¢ 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LT 


quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and 


Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Pear!s, ¢ 
Highest 1 


Brooches, Silver Vinaigrettes, etc. 
paid. New goods are being made again, 
NOW your unwanted jewellery before the 
ceases. Call or seno registered post, stat 
required. Cash or offer by return. 
CALCULATORS, TYPEW! 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lan¢ 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fur 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may 
safety to Dept. C.L., 
SON, LTD., 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Cours 4 AND MEDALS. Best prices | 
4 collections; also for Gold and ra! 
Pieces. Standard Catalogue of English ( 
Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal Bul 
per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., | 
Portland Street, London, w.1. 





0 YOU WISH TO DISPOSE 0} 
LIBRARY? Immediate 
Libraries of old or new books, ha large 
quantities. ——— send details to 
FOSTER-SMITH, . Hillcrest Road, Li 
ELKS, allowas Road, N.7, and 
N.12, offer good prices for Modern a 
duction Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, C 
ture, Pianos, Billiards Tables, etc. 
North 2747, Hillside 5061 (5 lines). 
ISSES MANN AND ) SHACKLETON 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blank 
Silver and Plated Goods; Jewellery 
description; also ladies’, gentlemen’s 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments < 
Offer or cheque by return for consignn 
Est. 1860.—PERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Su 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will 
satisfactory prices for good quality £ 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc. 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garde 
RIVATE BUYER wishes purchase 1936 
Saloon, any make or h.p. Urgent. I 
particulars.—_TOM AMOS, Horse and 
Hotel, Moorgreen, Newthorpe, Notts. 


URPLUS Fishing Tackle w anted. 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 
ERCEDES-BENZ Motor-car, saloon, 

Type 320, and not earlier than 1938. 
hand drive.—Box 269. 


ANTED by a 

















sent on approval if satisfactory references 
—Box 270. 
ANTED, Croquet and Archery Set, con 
Box 274. on 
ANTED, Motor Lawn Mower, Atco 
preferred; any condition. Also Allen 
scythe.”—Full particulars and age, 10, 
mere Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO! 
ADVERTISING ON PAGE 592 





~ Highest prices returned for 
, Cloth 


JOHNSON, DYMOND 
Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gre 


cash give 


“eollector—genuine pit 
Old Pewter for a collection. Could t 


South Sout 





r sale 
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autiful pedigree Golden Retriever 


ellen 
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ADDERS. LITE! 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Higher 
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Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently require 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CI No. 2620 APRIL 4, 1947 


Pearl Freeman 


MISS ALATHEA FITZALAN-HOWARD 


Miss Fitzalan-Howard, who is the elder daughter of Captain the Honourable Henry Fitzalan-Howard and 
Mrs. Fitzalan-Howard, of Houghton Hall, Sancton, Yorkshire, and grand-daughter of Viscount FitzAlan of 
Derwent, served as a V.A.D. during the war 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WAS 2. 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 
Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 





2 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 od. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 86s. 8d.: Abroad, S&s. 8d.: 
Canada, 84s. 6d 





THE RELIEF OF OLD AGE 


“AHE Nuffield Foundation’s recently pub- 
lished Report on the charitable trusts in 
Great Britain “providing funds for the 

accommodation, care and comfort of old people ”’ 
emphasises the need for an entirely new 
approach to the problem of charities in view 
of changed and changing social conditions. ‘* The 
whole picture,’ in the words of the Rowntree 
Committee’s recent Report on Old People, ‘‘ is 
one of chaos and of frustration of the spirit in 
which the charities were originally endowed.” 
Owing to the provision of State pensions and 
supplementary pensions, for example, a con- 
siderable part of the money set aside by 
charitable institutions for the payment of 
pensions goes not to the pensioner but to the 
Treasury. The Government, by its social 
insurance scheme, plans to relieve distress in 
old age, and the work of charitable trusts should 
clearly be designed to supplement such relief 
and not to be an alternative to it. The need for 
assistance, moreover, is no longer confined to the 
aged poor. High taxation, the increased cost 
of living and the shortage of domestic help 
have made the support of their latter vears an 
increasingly difficult problem for thousands of 
middle-class people, many of whom fight a 
lonely battle with care and sickness in the often 
impersonal atmosphere of hotels and boarding- 
houses instead of in homes of their own. 

According to the Report, the normal 

annual income of the charities surveved is nearly 
£5,000,000 and their expenditure, nearly all 
of which goes on old people, just over £4,000,000. 


The largest group are those that impose 
qualifications of residence or birthplace. Two- 


thirds of them provide accommodation for the 
aged, but they spend £534,000 a vear on out- 
pensions and grants, compared with £422,000 
on accommodation and in-pensions. Of the 
money spent by non-parochial funds that do not 
impose such conditions, the amount that goes 
on out-pensions is more than double that 
expended on accommodation and in-pensions. 
About 9,000 old people, of whom over two- 
thirds live in the homes maintained by twenty- 
six religious communities, are provided with 
accommodation and board by charities of one 
sort or another, and at least twice that number 
are accommodated without board in alms- 
houses, cottages, or flats. The number of persons 
who receive out-pensions and similar benefits 
from charities other than parish doles or trade 
and professional funds is more than 65,500, 
and expenditure under this head, part of which, 
as has already been stated, finds its way into the 
Treasury, is no less than £2,000,000 a year. 
There appears to be a certain amount of 
overlapping between one charity and another 
in some districts, and amalgamations are 
obviously called for. But the Report makes it 
clear that a rationalisation of the whole com- 
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plex system of charities is long overdue. The 


primary need used to be for financial help; 
to-day the problem of accommodation is even 
more urgent, and more difficult’ to solve. At 
present a large proportion of the accommodation 
provided for the aged consists of alms-houses, 
and of these nearly half are over 100 vears 
old, more than 6,400 have no kitchens and 
fewer than 400 have bathrooms. That the State 
will be able to supplement and improve this 
accommodation to the degree desirable in the 
near future is most unlikely, and the setting 
aside of a considerable part of the income of 
charitable institutions for that purpose seems 
more than ever necessary. Such a development, 
however, presupposes, if it is to give the best 
results, a nation-wide plan, and for this reason, 
if for no other, a national enquiry into the whole 
problem of charities should be instituted 
without delay. 


THE PEAR TREE 


IWE a bride in the still air stands 
My blue-embracing pear; 
Lightly her lone feet go 
Into the dark, sweet Spring below; 
And a wind entranced makes golden murmur, 
His mouth on her hair. 


But the wooing of wind and sun 

Hey delicate bloom shall mar, 

And the leaves the lean vains lash on, 

Grown weary and dark with Summer’s passion, 
Shall, seeking a slumber, seeking a dreamtide, 
Float lost down the air. 


Not so, my flowering jovs ! 
To the memory’s heaven love-borne 
You flv, and there flawless keep 
Your April faces in fields of sleep. 
There shall I find you, caress you, O radiant ! 
At Winter's return. 
MARJORIE STANNARD. 


RECLAIMING LONDON, PART ONE 
“HE first three instalments of replanned 
London to be put in hand, as approved by 
the L.C.C., have been well chosen, since they are 
to a great extent keys to further reclamations. 
The construction at long last of the Cromwell 
Road extension will provide the much-needed 
link between the Metropolis and its western 
approaches, including Heathrow, loosening up 
appropriate redevelopment areas on the way. 
The Elephant and Castle scheme will have the 
same result in the south. In both cases the use of 
high level roadways has been criticised, but, in 
some form, is inescapable. At the Elephant 
the raised roundabout with a central space, 
eventually to be built on, will realise the new 
type of urban fly-over (originated by Sir Giles 
Scott in the second Royal Academy Plan), in 
which the central building is accessible at the 
lower level, offering scope for original archi- 
tecture. The South Bank reclamation follows in 
outline the Greater London scheme, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the proposal to use the 
area for additional Government offices has been 
adopted. With the National Theatre, a big 
modern hotel, and riverside gardens—and 
enlivened Elephant in the background—the 
South Bank should go ahead even _ before 
Charing Cross and Waterloo Stations are moved, 
as is the ultimate intention. Lively progress is 
the more desirable since, presumably, hundreds 
of requisitioned premises will be released when 
the new office buildings are ready. Dr. Charles 
Holden’s appointment as consulting architect 
is admirable; but it may be hoped that he will 
admit a little judicious levity into the archi- 
tecture, especially in the National Theatre. A 
whole quarter composed of London Universities 
would be overpowering. 


WHALES 
NOTHER whaling season draws to its close— 
but with a difference. During the past 
winter the qualities of‘ leviathan for lunch’”’ have 
been widely canvassed and samples of whale 
meat have been distributed for testing and 
tasting. Most comments have been compli- 
mentary, and there have even been suggestions 
that 1 lb. of whale contains the nutritional value 
of 3 lb. of beef. But, though several references 
to the eating of whales in the past have 





appeared, no one seems yet to have recalled Sj; 
Edwin Lutyens’s more original and svMpath 
views on the great creatures which we treat wth 
a callousness shown by civilised humanity tv 
other mammals. A note on the subject occur: jy 
the least likely repository for anything touch: 
natural history, Arnold Bennett's Jour) 
On May 15, 1925, he recorded : 

Later I was talking to Lutyens, who was i ‘ 
of his fantastic veins. He took up the subjec: of 
whales. He said whales were nice respect) |e 
animals, warm blooded, had breasts and th: 
and loved their young deeply, and that they 
certainly be tamed—they would do anythin, 
food—and used as draught animals. He d 
marvellous pictures of the King and Queen b 
drawn down the Thames in the roval barge! a 
team of whales who had been fed on tomatoe 5; 
something, to make them spout red. He said 
had wasted whales, and the species was b 
extinguished. He was really very invent ¢ 
imaginative, and funny over this fantasy 

Sir Edwin’s charming extravaganza (c: »- 

pleted with such accessories as whale-breed 
farms, whale harness-makers and whale-train 
waters) would have stood a better chance >f 
realisation before the age of motor-bos s, 
Leviathan appears doomed to give us not tr: >- 
tion but steaks, margarine, soap and train- 


RURAL HOUSING 

INISTERS were not able to give mu 

encouragement in last week's House 
Commons debate to the hopes of an effect 
drive to tackle the deficiencies in rural housing 
The Government spokesmen declared th: 
belief that the future of food production, recog- 
nised as an essential service, depends on better 
housing and the provision of water supplies and 
sewerage in agricultural districts. Failing real 
progress in the right direction, agriculture wil! 
certainly fail to keep, let alone recruit, the neces 
sary young men and their wives, who will not 
nowadays endure poor housing conditions. But 
unhappily, nothing is being done to concentrate 
new house-building in the districts where more 
manpower is essential. The local councils, cut 
down severely in their building programmes 
are, not surprisingly, reluctant to give priority 
to agricultural workers in allocating new houses 
and the Government will not take prompt action 
to encourage the reconditioning of existing 
houses on the lines recommended by the Hob 
house Committee. Although the M.P.s who 
spoke in this debate expressed forcibly enough 
the urgent need for action, there now seems nv 
hope of anything being done in this session 
Parliament. 


TAPESTRY FESTIVAL 
NLY under exceptional circumstances ca 
such a spectacular exhibition of famoi 
tapestries be assembled as that collected fro: 
all over France at the Victoria and Albert 


at 


Museum. The war dispersed them into hidin 
disorganised museums and destroyed the 


homes, while the Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibitic 
emptied the only suitable galleries in Englan 
large enough to receive the huge and precio: 
hangings. Though visitors to Paris last ye 
may already have seen the wonderful collectio 
both they and all stay-at-homes now have t! 
unique opportunity of seeing brought togeth: 
in London tapestries drawn from cathedral 
churches, alms-houses, museums, embassie 
public buildings and private collections whic 
it would require months of travelling to vis 
individually, if, indeed, they were accessib 
then. The three most superb sets in the world 
the six vast ‘“‘Apocalypse”’ tapestries  fror 
Angers (1375), the six ‘“‘Lady of the Unicorn 
tapestries from the Cluny Museum (15t! 
century), and the 17 “Life of the Virgin’ 
pieces from Rheims (1509-30) are all here 
besides other famous medizval sets fron 
Beaune, Auxerre, Arras and Rouen. Two grea 
halls are hung with the Baroque splendours of 
the Gobelins and Beauvais looms, and fou! 
rooms contain the interesting modern tapestries 
designed by Picasso, Dufy, Jean Lurecat, etc. 
Mr. G. Wingfield Digby, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Textiles, to whom with Mr. Leigh 
Ashton the arrangement of the Exhibition is 
due, will be describing this veritable festival of 
tapestry in a subsequent issue of CouNTRY LIFE. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


rs HE letter from Miss Brown in Country 

LiFE of March 14, explaining the law of 

260 years ago that prohibited the use of 
m: > than six horses in a conveyance and on 
w! -h I commented in some recent Notes, did 
nc clear up the mystery why members of the 
or. vary public should have concerned them- 
se. s about the enforcement of the regulation. 
[ indebted to another correspondent, in the 
iss of March 21, for an answer to this problem, 


w! h is to the effect that in those days, as in 
tl the vehicles employed in the transport of 
g were constantly increasing in size and 
w at, and the existing highways could not 
st. jup to the excessive wear they caused. To 
lit the size of wagons the six-horse restric- 


ti was made in Queen Anne’s days, and the 
lo. inhabitants’ anxiety to see that the law 
w respected is quite understandable, since it 
w due to their being responsible for the ex- 
pe es incurred in the upkeep of the roads in 
th. « district. 
* * * 

( NE can envisage the scene in the local 

hostelry when Farmer Vincent complains 
bi’ -rly about the local rate he has just had to 
pa for road repairs. “Twice as much as last 
ve,” he says, ‘‘and every time the road, is 
m ded some great heavy wagon owned by a 
m chant in the town comes along and makes 
it .orse than it was before with ruts two feet 
deep.” 

‘You'll have a pretty ole penny to pay next 
year, Varmer Vincent,’’ says an agricultural 
labourer, who has just come in for a 1d. quart 
of ale. ‘‘There’s two damned great wagons from 
Bath going over Kingsdown Hill now—one with 
ten horses pulling it, and the other with eleven !”’ 
And “‘wid that it stharted’’, as the Irishman 
said, 

4 * * * 

( N the principle that he who lives in a glass- 
house should not throw stones I am the last 
person who should have criticised this reasonable 
law of the 17th century, since I did precisely 
the same thing myself! In my early days 
in Sinai, when the internal combustion engine 
was beginning to displace the camel, I made a 
series of light motor tracks across the desert with 
the totally inadequate funds allowed me. Con- 
siderable lengths of these were nothing more 
than some six inches of clay or disintegrated 
limestone laid on top of soft yielding sand, and 
along the excellent surface provided light patrol 
cars could travel at 45 m.p.h. where previously 
a camel had slogged along at 4 m.p.h. Conse- 
quently police patrols could deal more rapidly 
and effectively with raiders and smugglers, and 
I could perform my various inspections far more 
quickly and in greater comfort than was possible 

when the camel was my means of transport. 

+. * 

O sooner had these tracks come into 
existence than some of the local merchants 
acquired three-ton lorries, which in accordance 
with Oriental custom they loaded up with six 
tons, and in one week my roads had completely 
disintegrated. I then passed a Province Order 
vrohibiting the use of any vehicle capable of 
c.rrying more than half a ton, and thereby 
rned the contempt and execration of a number 
commercial firms in Egypt and Palestine who 
ere interested in lorry sales, In their eyes I was 
Specimen of the very worst form of conserva- 
ve Briton who refused to move with the times. 
hey failed to see that it was my desire to move 
ith the times that had prompted the order. 
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WHERE THE WAVES BREAK: 


CORRESPONDENT writes : “My water- 
meadows lie under three feet of water and 
the whole valley is a sea which stretches for miles. 
Yet, when the floods recede, I know that in a 
very few days I shall see signs of the moles at 
work everywhere. I can never make out why 
they are not all drowned, but they never are.”’ 
I wonder if any natural historian knows the 
reason for this. Field mice, rats and other fauna 
can travel considerable distances and can also 
climb trees and bushes, but the mole, indefatig- 
able and active worker though he is, cannot climb 
and, I imagine, could not possibly travel above 
ground for more than a quarter of a mile at most. 
Underground he can, of course, move very 
rapidly, but extensive as are his subterranean 
workings, one can hardly envisage them linked 
up to such an extent that he can flee from the 
rapidly encroaching floods for a distance of two 
miles or more. At the same time there is no 
argument about it, and the mole in some remark- 
able fashion does survive when his hunting- 
grounds and habitat have been under water for 
a week or longer. 
* * * 
ROM William Radcliffe’s book, Fishing from 
the Earliest Times, I gather that that highly 
esteemed fish, the sole, puzzled the ancients all 
over the world, and that different reasons were 
given by various peoples for its unusual flat 
shape, with the two eyes placed irregularly on 
the top of its head. It is so obvious that, what- 
ever the original blue-print of this fish’s design 
may have been, some blunder was made over 
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production, and that the mistake having 
occurred it has been allowed to continue. 

In some recent Notes I related the Arab 
explanation of the malformation, namely that 
the sole is only half a fish, since it was cut clean 
through the middle when Moses cleft the Ked 
Sea for the passage of the Israelites. According 
to Greek mythology, I learn, soles were used by 
the goddesses of the ocean as sandals—hence 
their flattened shape. This theory is quite all 
right when one thinks of the small Dover sole 
with its average weight of three-quarters of a 
pound; one can envisage a quite charming sea 
goddess with dainty feet wearing a sole of this 
size as a sandal. When, however, one remembers 
that there are other flat fish, such as the turbot 
and halibut, which have to be explained away 
and which average about twenty-five inches in 
length, one realises that some sea goddesses 
must have been far from syIph-like. 


* * 
+e 


HE Polynesian theory about the sole is that 

a nymph named Ina was attempting to 
escape from a tyrant father to a sacred islan« 
where the goddesses would protect her. As she 
was unable to swim, she enlisted the help of 
various fish to ferry her across the straits, but 
they all failed to carry her weight. Eventually 
she hailed a passing sole, who carried her as far 
as the breakers, and here he broke down, 
depositing her in the midst of the big Pacific 
rollers. The nymph then lost her temper, and 
stamped on the sole so fiercely that one eye was 
forced through the unfortunate fish’s head. 
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MEDIAVAL PAINTINGS at LONGTHORPE TOWER 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
By E. CLIVE ROUSE, F.S.A. 


At Longthorpe Tower, near Peterborough, Northamptonshire, a 13th-century fortified 
house, there have recently come to light the most important series of medieval paint- 
ings yet found in a secular building in this country. Mr. Rouse, who writes an 
account of this find, was given the difficult task of uncovering and preserving the 
paintings. The part of the house containing the pictures has been accepted by the 
Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works as a national monument. 


EDI4ZEVAL houses of modest propor- 
M tions that are still inhabited are by no 

means numerous in this country. It is 
rather remarkable, therefore, that within a few 
miles’ radius of Peterborough there should be no 
fewer than three such houses. Woodcroft 
Castle, once a more ambitious pile with four 
circular corner towers, of which only one sur- 
vives, though the moat still surrounds the 
house, dates from the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and during the Civil War was the scene of the 
peculiarly brutal murder of the Rev. Dr. Hudson 
by Roundhead troops. A second, now a farm- 
house, is Northborough Manor House, with a 
tine gatehouse and remains of most elaborate 
14th-century arches from the screens of the 
great hall into the buttery, etc. Both these are 
much altered. 

The third, also a farm-house, and that with 
which we are here concerned, is Longthorpe 
lower, which lately has been the scene of one 
of the most remarkable discoveries of mural 
paintings made in recent years. The house is 
a conspicuous object in Longthorpe village, 
some two miles west of Peterborough, near 
a corner on the main Castor-Wansford road, and 
consists of a great square tower some forty feet 
high (Fig. 1), with a long buttressed wing (in 
which is a gable with a late 13th-century two- 
light window) and two wings at right angles at 
the back, the more easterly being comparatively 


. 


2.—THE SOUTH WALL OF THE GREAT CHAMBER. Two throned figures flanked by 


shields above an heraldic diaper of lozenges. Musicians in the compartments of the vault 


modern. The whole pile, with 
its irregular gables, mellow stone 
walls and Colley Weston slate 
roofs, is extremely attractive, 
and though unusual in plan, pro- 
vides a very good idea of the 
smaller fortified manor house at 
the period when domestic com- 
fort and general amenity were 
just beginning to assume greater 
importance than defensive ne- 
cessity. The nearest parallel is 
perhaps Stokesay. 

The original arrangement of 
the house is difficult to deter- 
mine, as so many alterations 
have taken place. But the Hall 
was probably in the north-south 
wing, though no details now 
survive beyond the outside walls, 
with other apartments in the 
east-west wing. From the detail 
of the two-light window (right 
of Fig. 1) the house seems to 
have been built during the third 
quarter of the 13th century. The 
researches of Mr. W. T. Mellows, 
F.S.A., and Mr. E. A. Greening 
Lamborn have thrown much 
light on the somewhat con- 
fused history of the manor and 





1.—THE LATE-13TH-CENTURY TOWER. THE TALL 
LANCET WINDOW LIGHTS THE GREAT CHAMBER 





WHICH ARE THE PAINTINGS 


its owners or tenants, and I am greatly in- 
debted to them for much information appear- 
ing in this article. Robert, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, granted permission in 1263-4 to 
Sir William de Thorpe, Kt., to remove the 
ancient parochial chapel of St. Botolph at 
Thorpe to a more convenient site since it was so 
far from the village ‘“‘that the cure of souls is 
neglected and worship prevented to a dangerous 
extent’”’ (British Museum, MS. Cleopatra C.1, 
f.62). 

It is likely that this Sir William de 
Thorpe was at the same time the builder of 
Longthorpe Tower, the ‘‘new”’ manor house, 
which stands a hundred yards or so to the west 
of the parish church thus newly built by him in 
1263-4. The great tower, more like a north 
country Pele Tower, and a most unusual feature 
at this date in the comparatively peaceful « 
trict on the edge of the Fen, seems, by 
shouldered “‘Carnarvon”’ arches to the up)¢ 
windows, and its curious junction with the ga '! 
of the east-west wing (Fig. 1), to have been 
addition to the original manor house bvil 
towards the end of the 13th century, or ever as 
late as 1300. It is a massive structure, with 
walls six feet thick, and apart from a tall sin; 'e- 
light window has only small original winc »w 
openings. It is built entirely of small rub ‘e, 
and only the north-east and north-west an, °s 
have dressed stone quoins, while the coping of 
the parapet, etc., are of Barnack rag, w! ‘h 
takes on such a lovely golden tone with lic n 
as it weathers. 

It is in three stages. The lowest is vaul 
and was never apparently more than a cellar \t 
store. The first, or main floor, is also vault d 
and has no communication inside the tov ‘T 
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itself with the ground floor, but is reached fr: 

the house by a passage in the thickness of t 

wall at first-floor level. This room ws 
apparently the Great Chamber of the Lord aid 
his family, for it contains a fireplace wih 
internal flue and a small chamber also co:- 
trived in the thickness of the wall, possib’y 
agarderobe. There is no evidence that the roon 
was used as a chapel, and as will be seen lat't 
the subject-matter of the paintings also poin's 
to domestic or secular use. Stairs in the wel 
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lead to the top floor, and from there a newel 
gives access to the battlements, and a garderobe 
chamber in the wall with exterior corbels to 
support the stone seat (which still survives) over 
the chute. 

This addition to William de Thorpe’s manor 
house was probably made by his son, Robert, 
who was appointed to the influential post of 
Steward of Peterborough Abbey in 1310, and 
was released from villein service in 13824. The 
manor was one of those in the Peterborough 
barony held by knight’s service of the Abbot, 
but was rated at only one-quarter of a knight’s 
fee, the remaining three-quarters being in the 
manor of Orton, or Overton, Waterville just 
across the river Nene in Huntingdonshire, the 
Thorpes being descended from a villein named 
Th: ‘stan, a tenant of the Waterville family. 

The Thorpes, of whom another and later 
bra ch of the family resided at Maxey Castle, 
see. to have made Thorpe Tower their principal 
intil the end of the 14th century, when the 
pro -rty passed to the Wyttilburys of Milton 
farholm, who, in a deed of 1391 assumed 
rms of the Thorpe family from Sir William 
de .orpe “in his memory and honour.”’ These 
est cs were subsequently acquired by the Fitz- 
wil ms of Milton and still belong to their 
des sndant, Mr. T. W. Fitzwilliam, of Milton 


The house itself has undergone many 
che zes and is entirely devoid of any medieval 
fea res in the interior. One blocked window, 
per «ps 15th century, remains, and others were 
ins ted in the 17th century, some being subse- 
qu tly blocked. The great tower, however, 
ap - from the insertion of a 17th-century 
wit ow and the alteration of a second tall lancet 
int a doorway, has changed very little since the 
14: century. In recent times the main room on 
the irst floor has been used as a bedroom and as 
a ( tildren’s nursery, the whole of the walls 
bei g covered with a canary-yellow distemper. 

During the war the tower was shut off from 
the house, and a ladder for independent access 
fro:1 outside through one of the former win- 
do's was arranged, and the Home Guard took 
up residence. Hobnailed boots tramped the 
leais keeping watch for German parachutists, 
an‘! the main room was used for lectures and as 
a general headquarters and store. 

It was towards the end of the war that the 
occupier of the house, Mr. Hugh Horrell, noticed 
traces of colour on the plaster surface beneath 
the distemper where nails and so on had been 
driven into the walls. When the Home Guard 
eventually vacated the tower, Mr. Horrell pre- 
pared to decorate the main room for his own 
use, and in the course of vigorous brushing or 
scraping down of the walls, several large flakes 
of distemper and whitewash came away, reveal- 
ing further colour on the original plaster under- 
neath. With praiseworthy observation and 
restraint Mr. Horrell stayed his hand, and began 
to explore carefully with a penknife, until he had 
revealed evidence of extensive painting on 
several walls. He then sought advice, and I was 
eventually called in to report on the matter. 
The discovery was clearly one of the first 
importance, and Mr. T. W. Fitzwilliam, the 
owner of the property, most fortunately 
immediately took great personal interest in it 
and authorised me to proceed with whatever 
work was necessary for the complete recovery 
and preservation of the paintings, making him- 
self responsible for the work and providing every 
facility. This task was completed in some four 
months, with the valuable practical assistance 
of Mr. Horrell. 

_ It may be stated at once that the discovery 
is of the greatest interest and importance, 
for not only was the complete scheme through- 
out the Great Chamber, including the vault, 
recovered (though very fragmentary in parts), 
but these are the only medieval domestic murals 
o! such an early date remaining in England; and 
they are of superb quality. This account must 
be taken as only a preliminary notice, or general 
Simmary. A great deal of work remains to be 
one on certain points of iconography, prove- 
ince, heraldry and subject-matter : a complete 
cord by means of water-colour drawings has 
*t to be made; and a full account will be given 
sewhere in due course, which may well modify 
me of the views expressed here. 
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We know from the Fabric Rolls, Close Rolls 
and Liberate Rolls and other expense accounts of 
Henry III, Edward II and Edward III the kind 
of subjects that appeared at the Royal Palaces 
of Westminster, Clarendon and Woodstock. All 
have now perished, though drawings were fortu- 
nately made by Stothard of the King’s Great 
Chamber or the Painted Chamber in the Palace 
of Westminster before its destruction in the fire 
of 1834. At Clarendon there was the history of 
Antioch and the combat of Richard I; the 
Crusades again featured in the ‘Antioch 
Chamber” or the Queen’s Low Room in the 
King’s garden at Westminster. The Painted 
Chamber exhibited a series of Virtues and Vices; 
the stories of the Mother and her seven sons, of 


3.—THE WEST WALL. Above the arch, representations of the Months. 
(above) the Basketmaker and figures with rabbits and birds; (below) one of the series of 
“teaching” subjects enclosed in a tapestry border of birds and flowers 


Abimelech, Hezekiah and Judas Maccabezus, 
besides St. Edward the Confessor and St. John, 
together with banners and shields of arms. In 
the King’s Wardrobe, Master William painted 
the rescue of King Henry III by his dogs when 
threatened by seditious subjects; in the Queen’s 
Chamber were the Four Evangelists, and a 
figure representing Winter over the fireplace. 

But although it is clear that lesser establish- 
ments also had wall paintings, none except a few 
fragments of scroll ornament or masonry pattern 
at Ludlow, Chepstow and elsewhere, the 
Haddon Hall chapel paintings, together with 
some late examples (early 16th century) in the 
Rochford Tower, Boston, and Cothay, Somerset 
(which are almost wholly Biblical or ecclesias- 
tical in subject matter) survives. And until the 
Longthorpe discovery we had very little prac- 
tical idea of the appearance of the walls in the 
private rooms of a man of taste and means in 
the 14th century. 

The scheme at Longthorpe is very elaborate ; 
it may even be described without exaggeration 
as sumptuous. Every portion of the room is 
decorated—walls, vault, vaulting-ribs, window- 
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splays and recesses; the work does not stop short 
several feet above the floor, to be completed (as 
was often the case) by a dado of painted drapery 
—the painting is carried down to the floor level. 
The work is a very interesting combination of 
sacred, moral or didactic, and secular subjects, 
and suggests that its inspiration is a MS. some- 
thing like the Somme du Roi, or “‘ what the well- 
educated Prince or Nobleman should know.”’ 
The Middle Ages, as Professor Saxl has shown, 
were inordinately fond of presenting moral 
teaching in the form of diagrams, like the Wheel 
of Fortune, the Wheel of Vices, the Wheel of 
Life, the Lignum Vitz, the Trees of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the Seven Sacraments and the 
Seven Virtues. One or two of these appear 





Within the recess, 


at Longthorpe, together with several pictorial 
scenes whose precise significance is not yet clear, 
though their didactic or teaching motive is 
obvious. 

Interest seems to focus, as Professor Tris- 
tram has suggested, on the north wall, which 
faces one on entering the Chamber from the 
house (Fig. 5). This has sustained considerable 
damage from settlement cracks, which seem to 
have affected the north and east sides of the 
building from within twenty or thirty years of 
its erection. In the upper middle zone, above 
the window arch (altered in the 17th century, 
and having suffered damage from a settlement 
at some time) is the Nativity, with the Virgin 
suckling the Child on a couch, the Ox and Ass 
behind and St. Joseph on the right. Above it 
are the Seven Ages of Man, commencing with 
Infans (an infant in a cradle) and Puey (a small 
boy with a ball and whip), Adolescens being 
almost destroyed. At the apex is Manhood, 
a grand young man, with legs apart, with hawk 
on wrist, dagger, jess and lure at his belt. So 
we pass through Middle Age and Old Age 
(Senectus holding his life’s savings in a money 
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bag), to the final stage, Decrepitus, a hooded old man 
with a beard, going on twocrutches. Below the Nativity 
are four figures, with scrolls, grouped in pairs, part of a 
set commencing in the west window splay and continu- 
ing right round the north side of the room to the east 
side representing the Twelve Apostles, SS. Peter and 
Andrew first, each with the appropriate sentence from 
the Apostles’ Creed. The figures are exquisitely grouped 
and poised. Below them are a splendid dado of birds 
and a delicate scroll. The birds, which occur elsewhere 
in the room in borders, and to fill up odd spaces of 
walling, are most carefully executed and are clearly 
drawn from observation. In one of the borders are 
clearly identifiable an owl and two magpies (a favourite 
medizval drollerie to suggest the idle chatterers of this 
world mocking wisdom): the other birds in the border 
and in the subject above are not sufficiently clear, but 
one may hazard a guess at the presence of rook, thrush 
and blackbird with some smaller species. Of the larger 
examples, most seem to be Fenland birds, such as 
bittern, heron (?), curlew, goose, swan (?) and another 
owl, though some may be fanciful. There is also a 
fragment of a peacock. In any event the whole series 
has a decidedly East Anglian flavour. 

The east wall, damaged by plaster failures and 
settlement cracks on the north, is divided into two zones 
by a horizontal band (Fig. 4). In the upper part is a 
superbly poised figure of a young gentleman or noble- 
man, in calf-length robe, with hood hanging down the 
back, short, curled hair, one hand raised, the other 
holding a pair of gloves: a faint outline of his pet dog 
appears behind him. There was formerly a second figure 
on the left, destroyed but for one foot and an upraised 
finger, indicating that it was this figure that was speak- 
ing, the words being in an indecipherable inscription 
between the two figures. Below, over the fireplace, 
is the splendid figure of a_king standing behind a wheel, 













































4.—EAST AND SOUTH WALLS. 
A young nobleman and his dog 
above a wheel with animals perhaps 
representing Vices; (right) the sub- 
jects shown in Fig. 2. The fireplace 
opening below the wheel is original 


one hand on a spoke, the other sup 
porting the rim. At the ends of th 
spokes are a monkey, eagle (?), spider’ 
web, boar and cock, and on the wall at 
the sides are fragments of small ani 
mals on little mounts, one possibly 

squirrel, and another perhaps a dog. 

The precise significance of th 
subject is still under discussion : but 
is connected with either the Wheel 
Fortune, though no exact parallel hi 
so far been found, or a Wheel of t! 
Vices. The personification of vices b 
animals is a favourite medizval devic 
the monkey often representing lust « 
lechery, the eagle pride and the bo: 
gluttony. 

The south wall (Fig. 2) was in tl 
worst condition of any, and it 
remarkable that anything could | 
recovered from it. Yet sufficie: 
was salvaged to enable the schem 
of painting to be interpreted. Th 
plaster failure, though in parts du 
to settlement, is curious, since thé 
wall is an inside one, the stairs to th¢ 
top floor being behind it in the thick 
ness of the wall. This, like the eas‘ 
wall, is divided into an upper and 
lower half. Above are two figures 
seated on thrones, that on the left 
being crowned in an attitude of speech, 
flanked by two large shields of arms 
which stand on a border enclosing an 
inscription in French which formerly 
x a Ww, 
<A SOREN: WALA... (ite the ap) thie Sevens Ages: of Mins (abewe thn sehen thee Banteay, Seeneanl ott oe Gack ook tse 
(flanking the window) pairs of Apostles; and (below) birds amid scrollwork which are a dragon, birds;and flowers 
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THE VAULT AND UPPER PART OF THE WALLS. Each of the four compartments 


was painted with a symbol of one of the four Evangelists and two musicians 


in ‘he manner of tapestry, is a diaper of 
he ildic lozenges which must once have pro- 
vied a superb display, though hardly any 
de sil survives. The odd space over the two 
do rways is filled in with a hunting scene. 
Sufficient does not remain to enable one to 
be very clear about this wall. The large shield 
shows traces of three leopards on the left and the 
saine within a white (?) bordure on the right, 
though the tinctures are uncertain. The inscrip- 
tion, which was in French, is indecipherable. On 
the whole it seems likely that the shields are 
those of England under Edward III (before 1340 
when the French fleurs-de-lis were introduced), 
and Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, whose 
wife Margaret, as Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn 
has shown, had in 1324 forced the Abbot of 
Peterborough to pay an increased fee-farm-rent 





a 





—KING DAVID. DETAIL FROM THE VAULT 


for manors in the Peterborough barony which 
Edward I had committed to the Abbey’s keep- 
ing, on Queen Eleanor’s death in 1290. It is 
therefore not unlikely that King Edward III is 
represented with one of his descendants or for- 
bears, either out of compliment as patron and 
benefactor to the Abbey with which the Thorpes, 
owners of the house, were connected, or to com- 
memorate a royal visit. (Edward III or some 
of his court, as Mr. W. T. Mellows has shown, 
was at Peterborough or near by on six occasions 
between 1327 and 1337). The lozenges below 
show a repeat bearing a fess between six fleurs- 
de-lis which is clearly the coat of a branch of the 
Thorpe family, owners of the house at the time. 
This wall, therefore, probably deals with purely 
secular subjects. In its grouping of two figures 
and two shields this treatment is distinctly 
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reminiscent of the Walter de Milimete MS., as 
Mr. Francis Wormald points out. 

The west wall (Fig. 3) is tolerably well pre- 
served, and like the east and south walls is 
divided into an upper and lower half. Above is 
an intriguing scene of a figure, perhaps a saint 
or hermit, barefooted, with a staff, his hands 
joined in prayer, standing with his back to a 
tree depicted in conventional scroll-work in whose 
branches are five birds, and at whose feet are two 
rabbits, one of which is sitting up eating an acorn. 


At the apex are the remains of what 
was probably a head and shoulders of Our Lord 
or the Deity in conventional clouds. Below this 
is a long inscription in Latin, of which only 
a dozen or so words, which give no clue, are 
decipherable. To the right of this is a country 
youth with tousled hair, and hood hanging down 
his back, seated on a low stool or cushion, 
making a wicker basket of Fen osiers or withies; 
and behind this are the fragmentary remains of 
a third figure holding some object in his hand. 
There are several possible interpretations of the 
subject, the local Fen trade of basket-making being 
an interesting feature: but the iconography of 
this painting is now being examined and it 
would be premature to discuss it at the moment. 

Below this is a “‘tapestry’’ border similar 
to that on the south wall, the dragon being 
replaced by the owl and magpies already men- 
tioned. Within this are two life-size figures of 
which very little remains. That on the left is 
a bearded man, seated, with one hand extended, 
and wearing a doctor’s or academic hat. There 
is a second figure on the right, apparently of 
a younger man, and without the hat, but very 
little of this remains. The setting-out lines of 
two scrolls are between the figures, and the 
condition of the whole is such as to suggest that 
it may never have been completed, thus repre- 
senting, in fact, little more than the master 
artist’s outline cartoon. It clearly belongs to 
a group of didactic or teaching subjects of which 
there are traces of at least three others in the 
room (two female figures, one teaching a small 
boy, and an old man admonishing three fashion- 
ably dressed youths) with scrolls having French 
inscriptions: and Dr. Audrey Baker has 
suggested that a series like the seven Liberal 
Arts might be represented. (There are two and 
possibly three wall spaces, where all painting 
has perished, which might well have held the 
remainder of the set). 

The under-side of the arch-recess is painted 
with the fragments of an heraldic series—a 
shield at the bottom; an animal; and a series 
of banners of arms, one of which bore checky 
and another three leopards, the remainder being 
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destroyed by a previous collapse of the north 
side. 

The outer face of the arch has had birds 
and scrolls at the base; with a series of the twelve 
Labours of the Months round the top, of which 
January (a man warming himself and holding 
a bowl of soup), February (fragmentary), 
March (a man digging), April (fragmentary) and 
December (a man killing his pig for Christmas) 
alone survive. 

The west window splay has a figure of St. 
Paul with sword on the south, and SS. Peter and 
Andrew on the north, with two of the didactic 
subjects already mentioned below them in 
a recess. The east window has been much 
altered in the 17th century and later. The north 
side has the last two figures of the Apostles’ 
Creed series above, and another didactic subject 
in the recess below. The south side and the 
return east wall has a splendid representation of 
the 13th-century French morality of Les Trois 
Vifs et Les Trois Morts (Fig. 8), and below it the 
remains of a peacock in continuation of the dado 
of birds on the north wall. 

There is more heraldry on the under-side of 
the north window arch, where parts of four 
shields can be seen (Fig. 5). The indications of 
the armorial bearings suggest that a series of 
shields of Robert Thorpe’s co-tenants holding 
lands in the Peterborough Barony under the 
Abbey were painted in the room, like those of 
the knights of the 13th century, faint traces of 
which can be seen on the Presbytery walls in the 
Cathedral to-day. 

The whole vault was also completely 
painted; and it is something of a miracle that 
anything survives here, for much of the plaster 
and some of the rubble filling behind it was 
loose. The whole was badly cracked and there 
had been very extensive patches and repairs in 
every sort of material—hair mortar, cement, 
plaster, Sirapite, Keen’s cement, and lime and 
sand—from the 16th century onwards. By the 
exercise of great care it was nevertheless possible 
to recover a considerable part (in fact all that 
was left); and by a fortunate chance one or two 
vital clues to the subject-matter were preserved. 
Each of the four compartments of the vault had 
two figures playing musical instruments, and 
a symbol of one of the Four Evangelists enclosed 
in a barbed quatrefoil (Figs. 2, 4, and 6). 
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In the north compartment, and clearly 
associated with the Nativity subject on the 
adjoining wall below, is a splendid figure of King 
David, seated on a throne, playing a harp 
(Fig. 7). Opposite him is another throned figure 
(possibly Saul or Solomon) playing a psaltery. 
The details of the instruments are of especial 
interest. Within the double lines of the barbed 
quatrefoil is a scroll inscribed JOHANNES, 
and one claw of St. John’s Eagle, thus giving 
the clue to the rest of the series. The other 
musicians are standing figures with tunics just 
below the knee, or of calf length. Two have 
entirely perished; but the others, though frag- 
mentary, are seen to be playing a portative 
organ, viol, guitar, fiddle, and bagpipe respec- 
tively. It is a curious assortment of instru- 
ments : and one hopes that one at least of the 
missing figures provided some percussion! Of 
the other Evangelists’ symbols, only part of 
St. Luke’s winged ox remains. The vaulting 
ribs apparently received alternate layers of red 
and white on the chamfered sides. 

A word may here be said as to the policy 
adopted in dealing with the paintings. It was 
first necessary to uncover them from beneath 
the limewash and colourwash and some traces 
of probably  post-Reformation over-paint- 
ing, and to clean them thoroughly. Very 
heavy plaster repairs, amounting almost to 
structural work in the case of the vault and one 
or two walls were necessary to secure the work, 
which was in a very delicate state in many areas. 
The paintings were then treated with a fixative 
to brings out to the best advantage any colour 
remaining; and some of the larger repairs were 
toned down so as not to distract the eye. It 
should be emphasised that no restoration, 
touching-up or re-painting was done, beyond 
suggesting the continuity of one or two broken 
lines or incomplete figures. A complete photo- 
graphic record has been made, and I havea series 
of measured water-colour drawings in hand. 

In conclusion it may be said at once that 
the work at Longthorpe is of very fine quality; 
and where detail remains, as in the King in the 
Wheel, King David, the skeletons in the Three 
Living and Three Dead subject, the birds and 
one or two of the Apostles’ figures, it is extremely 
good. The beauty of line and sureness of execu- 
tion are very striking; and the graceful, 


THE PERILS OF PUBLICITY = 


a situation which I believe to be common to 

many. Indeed, there are those who would say 
that it exists for me to-day with the German 
sheepdog (erroneously described as Alsatian) who 
lives with us, and I should perhaps have pleaded 
guilty until a short while ago—until, in fact, the 
repercussions of my disclosure in your columns 
of the circumstances under which an ass, Raffle, 
joined the household began to become evident. 
Never was the relation of some hard-luck tale in 
the Press more fruitful than the modest recital of 
the circumstances in which our raffled ass joined 
us. 


I HAVE, in my time, become the slave of a dog, 


It will perhaps be recollected that the prob- 
lem of ass-feeding without contravening the law 
loomed large in our daily lives, and that the ass 
was beginning to assert himself as a forager of 
repute. His prowess in this direction has in- 
creased daily since he began to have the upper 
hand, ranging from excursions into the chicken- 
run, where he abstracts the inmates’ curious 
foods from under their noses (balancer meal is 
his greatest fancy), to excursions into the kitchen 
with the intent of dislodging the lid of the bread- 
barge and partaking of the contents. 

I need not enlarge on the complications of 
such an assault in view of the conditions under 
which bread is acquired to-day, the more particu- 
larly seeing that the kitchen is in the care of an 
Irish lady who views all asses with nostalgic sen- 
timentality and can refuse him nothing. Such 
habits became engraved in our ass before the 
offers of suitable and unsuitable forage for asses, 
the result of the publicity afforded him, began to 
make themselves felt upon him, and the com- 
bination has made him decidedly pernickety ! 

Wild horses would not drag from me the 
nature of the foods proffered by his admirers 
from outside, lest such munificence should place 
them “‘inside’’; suffice it that, for an ass, they 


are rich and especially rare. I will say, however, 
that the basis of the build-up came from the cut 
of hay usually left to waste its substance in the 
gloomy atmosphere of the village churchyard. 
Not the best hay perhaps, snatched as it was 
between and during the showers of last year’s 
summer, but there was plenty of it—-it served well 
enough at first, and some of it is still with us. 
Long ago, however, our ass decided against it in 
face of more attractive offerings, and to see him 
nose his ration through before turning his back 
upon it and asking to know what he’s expected to 
do with it is an education in impolite refusal. 

His ascendance in the home, which is now 
complete, began, I think, with the discovery one 
morning that he was unable to walk on one of his 
legs except with the greatest difficulty. Medical 
advice provided immediately by the Olympian 
head of the local veterinary firm (who is seldom 
seen in person even for the most rare and valu- 
able animals, but who had read of Raffle) 
diagnosed a return of an old stifle complaint. I 
expect that he is correct, but it is strange how 
the trouble comes and goes. Having tasted of 
the joys of night cover, probably for the first 
time in his life, Raffle now expects it as a per- 
manency, and conveys the fact of a recurrence 
of his old trouble if left out at night (due presum- 
ably to thenight airs) by being found in the morn- 
ing standing ostentatiously on three legs. Such 
a state of affairs naturally has been too much for 
the more sentimental members of the household, 
headed by the cook, and indoors it has to be, 
without regard for the feelings of the chickens 
who are his night companions. 

The seal was set upon his overriding influ- 
ence by what can only be described as an unfor- 
tunate excess of zeal on my part when guaran- 
teeing to cure him of certain parasites, common 
to asses, and reputed to have been found upon 
him (by the method of trial and error) by his 
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rhythmic pose of the Apostles and other figures 
is clearly the work of a master. 

The colour-range is not very wide, but may 
well have been greater, since there is evidence jf 
the extensive use of a dark underpainting, par- 
ticularly for flesh tints, as at St. Albans, an} 
one suspects, for delicate greys and other shad 
now lost. In the fleurs-de-lis of the Thor 
arms a fine vermilion is used. But beyond th’; 
only the two ochres, and their derivatives, a 
black and white are found. 

As to the date of the paintings, a number . 
factors all tend to place it within the first h. | 
of the 14th century, and probably in the seco 
quarter. It is more refined than the Lutt : 
Psalter (civca 1340), and probably a lit 
earlier; though in costume details and the lo 
of birds there are some resemblances. 1 
treatment of Les Trois Vifs et Trois Morts 
strikingly similar to that in the Psalter 
Robert de Lisle (British Museum, MS. Arun 
83); and though it cannot be as early as t | 
(civca 1300 or soon after) it is probably 
earliest representation so far known of t 
subject in.English wall painting. It was 
theme that grew in popularity after the gr: 
mortality of the Black Death. There are ot! 
indications of some affinity with the Arun: el 
MS. in the use of wheels and diagrams; and t xe 
grouping of the Apostles in pairs, with scro!'s. 
The lettering also is of a Lombardic type. At 
present one cannot go beyond saying that tie 
work is definitely East Anglian in style; and tiat 
in view of the connection of the owners of tlie 
house with Peterborough Abbey, that great 
establishment might well have provided the 
artist or artists for the decoration of the Great 
Chamber at Longthorpe Tower. In any event, 
both artistically and historically, the Long- 
thorpe paintings take a very high place in 
English medieval works of art. 

I am glad to say that the tower part of the 
house containing the paintings has been offered 
by Mr. T. W. Fitzwilliam to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Department of the Ministry of Works as 
a gift and has been accepted. In due course it 
will be taken over and permanently preserved 
as a national monument. 
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The photographs illustrating this article were 
taken by Mr. H.G. Salisbury. 


By LIONEL DAWSON 


only rider, the youngest member of the house- 
hold. Amalgamating the suggested recipes of 
the more knowledgeable of my neighbours, I 
succeeded in removing the entire covering from 
his back, leaving him with a bare skin strongly 
reminiscent of an elephant’s. This was the final 
straw for the sentimentalists, nor could the 
growth of a vastly superior coat at a remarkable 
speed, coupled with the undoubted disappear- 
ance of the parasites, overweigh the opinion thit 
he was a very much put-upon ass. 

To-day his word is law, his scarcely uttered 
thought a command. Should he decide that t :e 
time for acting as transport for the youngest 
member is not opportune (and it must be cc 1- 
ceded that this is seldom, for this occupation 
usually his pleasure), as you watch he becon 
a three-legged ass, to the sympathy of his au: 
ence. That he can be seen shortly afterwa1 
cavorting with the German sheepdog (who, s 
puzzled as to what manner of animal is steali 
so much of his thunder, from his aggressor h 
become his plaything) and aiming shrewd b 
fortunately unshod blows at him with t 
suffering leg, in no way embarrasses him. 

Should he weary of the tethered consum - 
tion of perfectly good wayside grass, since tl ; 
is not an occasion for three-legged exhibitionis 1 
and coat-shedding to order is outside even | 
repertoire, his plaints rise to Heaven with su: 
impressiveness that passers-by release him. 

At the moment he has taken a dislike to th ° 
tennis-lawn, where the weeds and other roug ! 
stuff that I understand to be the normal ass i 
delight are showing up well after the snow, an‘! 
his call for release is imperative. I shall of cours: 
respond to it, and I shall offer him his ration of 
churchyard hay. That he will refuse it is a fore- 
gone conclusion; that some alternative will b> 
found is another. What, however, is to be don» 
with an ass who now doesn’t fancy carrots ? 
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NEW METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING 
AND COLOURING HOUSES 


“CAST RENDERED’’ CONCRETE AND 
CEMENT PAINTS 


sightly appearance of its natural surface, involving its rendering 
with mortar or other finishing surface which requires a subsequent 
ur wash if it is to look attractive. These processes cost time and 
ey. This applies the more to the form of poured concrete known as 
»-fines’’ from its being made of coarse aggregate, which entails the 
‘ication of a thick mortar skin. On the other hand, ‘‘no-firfes’’ con- 
2, owing to its cellular structure, affords little or no capillary attrac- 
of moisture and can therefore be used to construct solid walls, that 
ithout the hollow air-space necessitated for walls of ‘‘dense’’ con- 
ss with their high moisture conductivity. Assuming that the “no- 
’ concrete wall is indeed impermeable, its inner surface can also be 
ered to take the plaster or other finish of the rooms. 
It should perhaps be explained for the layman’s benefit that concrete 
iis kind is poured into vertical moulds consisting of movable boards 
mm as forms or shuttering. The depth of these—i.e. the height of 
ng that can be poured at one time—depends on the rate at which the 
rete dries hard; which also controls the length of time that the shut- 
g has to be left in position before being refixed for the next ‘‘pour.”’ 
The notable thing about this house (Fig. 1) recently completed at Row 
n, near Addlestone, Surrey, by Mr. W. H. Webb, is that the architect, 
or R. A. Yearsley, used for its construction a new type of shuttering 
h enables the outer and inner rendering to be done simultaneously with 
process of pouring the concrete. The method is known as cast render- 
and has proved both economical and resistant to wet. 
The form used consists of two parts; wooden shuttering, giving the 
all thickness of the wall; and sliding inner steel shutters connected by 
iles dividing the overall thickness of the wall into three sections. 
concrete for the core of the walls is poured between these inner 
ters; the external rendering is poured into the outermost space; 
the internal rendering into the innermost. The sliding steel shutters 
then pulled out, and the process repeated up to the depth of the 
crete core which is to be poured. When the outer form-work is 
oved, the wall is complete inside and out except for any touching 
that may prove necessary. 
Fig. 3 shows how this type of shuttering works. Spacing 
ks on the outer surfaces of the sliding inner shutters, bearing against 
panels of the outer form-work, give the thickness of rendering 
juired. The quality and texture of finish secured by this means is 
wn in Fig, 2. 
New types of cement paint have recently been produced which afford 
improved method of colouring either brickwork or mortar-rendered 
lls such as those of this house. A deterrent to the more general use of 


\ DRAWBACK, hitherto, of building in concrete has been the un- 


-A “CAST RENDERED” HOUSE 'AT ADDLESTONE: compris- 


ing large living-room, sitting-room, hall and kitchen, 3 bedrooms and 
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throom, with garage and wash-house, store, etc., in the wings. 
Architect: R. A. Yearsley 
~-DETAIL OF EXTERNAL FINISH SECURED BY CAST 
RENDERING 
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CORE OF WALL OF 'NO-FINES'OR OTHER CONCRETE 











"CAST-RENDERED' WALLS 











EXTERNAL RENDERING 


TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT 
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CROSS-SECTION DF _WALL 











3.—DIAGRAM OF FORM-WORK FOR “CAST RENDERED” WALLING 


the attractive tinted lime- 
washes, traditional in many 
parts of the country, has always 
been their short life and the 
consequent need for repeated 
application of colouring. The 
life of cement paint is esti- 
mated at from 7 to 10 years; 
i.e., it can be renewed at every 
second normal repainting 
period. As cement paints can 
be satisfactorily applied with 
a spraying machine, the cost 
is small. 

Three proprietary brands 
are now on the market. These 
at present differ in colour ranges, 
but have all been found good 
and durable in quality. All are 
made in white and cream, and 
one brand offers twelve colours 
ranging from broken white, 
three cream shades, primrose 
and daffodil, to pastel blue, 
apple green, brick red and a 
good pink similar to the tra- 
ditional Somerset pink. 

The availability of these 
durable and attractively tinted 
cement paints should enable 
modern rural buildings to be as 
genial in colour as the golden 
ochre or light pink cottages of 
the West Country. mm: 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


A THEATRICAL PICTURE 
IDENTIFIED 

HE picture, a photograph of 

which I enclose, was bought 

by me recently at the Ellington 
Park sale. The pictures there had 
been in the house for a long period. 
I have had the picture cleaned, as it 
was in a very bad state, and I am 
anxious to find out who the actors 
may be. Zoffany painted a number 
of pictures of this type. I cannot 
identify the character in the black 
robe, which would be a great help: 
the others appear to be in Highland 
costume.—GEO. H. BRYANT (Lt.-Col.), 
Goldicote. near Stratford-on-Avon. 


The painting is a version of the 
portrait by Michael Wright (d. 1700) 
of John Lacy, the actor, represented 
in three of his characters. The 
original of this portrait is believed 
to be the version at Hampton Court, 
which is signed and dated 1675. 
There is another version at the 
Garrick Club. 

Accounts of the picture will be 
found ir Ernest Law’s Hampton 
Court Cataiogue (1898), No. 369, in 
A Cyclopaedia of Costume by J. R. 
Planché (1879), vol. ii, page 243, and 
in Mr. C. K. Adams’s Garrick Club 
Catalogue 1936), No. 122. Mr. 
Adams states in his catalogue that 
“on the back of the Hampton Court 
picture is an added piece of canvas 
on which is the statement that the 
characters are Parton Scruple in 
The Cheats. sandy in The Taming of the Shrew, 
and Monsieur de Vice in The Country Captain. 
On an etching by W. Hopkins (1825) the 
characters are given as Teague in The Com- 
mittee, Scruple in The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Galliard in The Variety.”’ 





CHARLES II CARVED ARM-CHAIR 
1680) AND DETAIL OF CRESTING 


(circa 


See question 1 Charles II Chair 





A VERSION OF MICHAEL WRIGHT’S PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
LACY, THE ACTOR, IN THREE CHARACTERS 


See question: A Theatrical Picture Identified 


A CHARLES II CHAIR 

I enclose photographs of an old chair in 
my possession, which has been in my family for 
very many years. Would you be kind enough to 
inform me of the probable date of manufacture ? 
You will observe that the boys riding the dolphins 
at the top and the head below are wearing 
turbans. Is this of any significance ?—F. W.., 
Broadstone, Dorset. 

This arm-chair with carved back, cresting 
and front stretcher dates from the later years 
of Charles II’s reign, and is a characteristic 
example of its period. The cresting was fre- 
quently in the form of two Cupids upholding 
a crown, in allusion to the restoration of the 
monarchy, but here with more fancy the carver 
shows two confronting dolphins ridden by little 
figures and below their mouths the head and 
wings of a Cupid. All three little figures appear 
from the photograph to be wearing a kind of 
cap, but the carver’s intention may only have 
been to render a thick head of hair, which his 
technique failed to master convincingly. Mer- 
maids also appear in the carving of chairs o 
this date. 


COLOUR-PRINTED PICTURES ON POT 
LIDS 

Could you please advise me where I can 
obtain information about coloured-printed 
pictures of the 19th century on Staffordshire 
pottery? I have two or three pot lids which, 
I believe, are rare but have no idea of values. 
Some of the titles are “Dublin Industrial 
Exhibition, 1853," ‘“‘The Best Card.” ‘*The 
Lovers.” Is there a reference work or a catalogue 
of values to which you could refer me with a view to 
collecting ?—G. A. L. HATHERELL, Windmill 
Bungalow, Brean, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 


Colour-printed pictures on pot lids were 
made almost exclusively by .F. and R. Pratt and 
Co., Ltd., Fenton, Staffordshire. Few were 
made before 1847, and these were on flat-topped 
lids, which were rather uneven and _ ill-suited 
to the colour-printing process developed by 
Jesse Austin from 1846. Pratts patented an 
improved manufacturing method and it was on 
these new lids, slightly convex and perfectly 





smooth, that successful picture pri: t- 
ing appeared. The printing proc:ss 
resembled that used by Baxter, each 
colour being applied with a separ: te 
copper plate. Austin completed _ js 
picture by applying the full 1 ie 
engraving last. Baxter printed _ js 
line engraving first. 

Colour Printed Pictures of 
Nineteenth Century on Staffords), » 
Pottery by H. G. Clarke is the o: 
work upon the subject. This \ s 
published in 1924, followed by a 
supplement in 1927. The three | js 
mentioned are fully dealt with in 
the 1924 volume. 


BELLARMINE AND TOB) 
I wonder whether the enclo -d 
photograph of a stoneware jug wo Id 
be of interest to your readers. he 
jug stands 84 inches high and as 
a brownish yellow glaze. It appe rs 
to be intermediate in type between he 
Bellarmine bottle and the later T:'y 
jug. As the features resemble thi. se 
of the Duke of Marlborough, the «te 
is presumably of his time.—H. C. 


HINDLEY, Hummersea, Romil-y, 
Cheshire. 

The jug is not as old as is sug- 
gested by our correspondent. ‘he 


cocked-hat top is doubtless derived 
from the Staffordshire Toby jug, and 
the “John Bull’’ collar suggests a 
date not earlier than 1820. It is, 
perhaps, the product of a West 
Riding pottery. 


“THE SALISBURY SPORTSMAN” 


I wonder if you have space in your columns 


for an enquiry as to the identity of the person in 


the enclosed photograph of a print, apparently 
coloured by hand, of about 1830. Its title, The 
Salisbury Sportsman. makes it of special 
interest to us in Wiltshire. but in the lower 
left-hand corner are the words: ‘Pub. by 


BROWN-GLAZED STONEWARE JU‘ 
DERIVED FROM THE TOBY 


See question: Bellarmine and Toby 
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Vv. Cleary, Nassau St. Dub.” It is difficult 
to understand why such a print should have 
been published in Ireland, unless the subject 
of it had some connection with that country; yet 
he appears to be walking on the chalk downs of 
Wiltshire. Dighton, who drew very similar 
caricatures about 1820, was in the habit of 
punning on the name of his subject. For 
instance, A View of Devonshire showed a 
picture of the Duke of Devonshire. This seems 
to suggest that our subject may be the father of 
ti great Lord Salisbury.—H. DE S. SHORTT, 
(-rator, South Wilts. and Blackmore Museum. 
stisbury. 
Since the days of Rowlandson and Gillray 
as been the practice of caricaturists to cloak 
identity of their victims by a thinly veiled 
sion to their names or physical characteris- 
Robert Dighton and his son, Richard, 
st invariably adopted this procedure, and 
Salisbury Sportsman is certainly suggestive 





A CARICATURE OF THE SECOND 
MARQUESS OF SALISBURY ? 
See question : “‘ The Salisbury Sportsman’ (page 610) 


{ their work, but it was not their custom to 
introduce any landscape. This portrait, which 
evidently is a hand-coloured etching, belongs 
to the post-Dighton period, and was probably 
executed by one of their successors about 1827. 
McCleary of Dublin during the early years of 
the 19th century confined himself to the pub- 
lication of prints of local interest, but he later 
became notorious for his piratical republication 
of English prints and his imprint on the portrait 
does not necessarily indicate any close Irish 
association. The title certainly seems to suggest 
that the sportsman was a member of the House 
ot Cecil—possibly the second Marquess of 
Salisbury, who was born in 1791 and succeeded 
his father in 1823. 


{ GEORGE IV MEMORIAL INKSTAND 


I recently acquired this imposing inkstand, 
of brass with purple glass bottle, evidently com- 
memorating the death of George IV. The lid of 
the wafer box bears the words “Died June 26, 
1830,” and on the base are a medallion head, 
weeping willows, a weeping lion, cherub’s head, 
und crown of glory—all in the contemporary 


Junerary taste but curiously inappropriate to the 


deceased. The piece is further associated with 

the King by the cypher G R on the box and the 
crowns on cushions forming the stoppers. I do 
not remember having seen anything like it and 
vould be glad of any information COUNTRY 
IFE’S sleuths can find.—CHRISTOPHER Hussey, 
3, Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 

Massive brass inkstands of this type were 
ishionable from about 1820 to 1840, design 
eing consistently lavish throughout the period. 
‘his example seems to have been made by the 
3irmingham firm of Winfield, whose foundry 
tood on the site of the present Civic Centre. 
Cheir undated catalogue by E. Lucas, 70, Mount 
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GEORGE IV’s DEATH, PROBABLY BY THE 


BIRMINGHAM FIRM OF WINFIELD 


See question: A George IV Memorial Inkstand 


Street, Birmingham, bound and printed in a 
style that places its publication during the 
period in question, illustrates many brass ink- 
stands, a number of which have handles, feet, 
tray and inkwell-holders identical with those on 
this example. Moulded glass inkwells of the 
same shape and size occur frequently. 

These inkstands were made in two types : 
with lift-off trays, known as ‘‘ double hollow,” 
and weighty one-piece specimens catalogued as 
‘‘single-hollow.”’ Winfield’s and other pattern 
books show central wafer boxes designed in a 
variety of styles, some of which have contem- 
porary interest. Many are surmounted with well- 
finished decorations in solid brass, such as busts of 
eminent personages, including Queen Adelaide, 
Shakespeare, the young Queen Victoria and 
Napoleon in his well-known pose, notable race- 
horses and sporting dogsand typical British lions. 

This inkstand was probably on public sale : 
a specially designed ‘‘memorial’’ inkstand in 
brass was advertised in the Morning Post during 
July, 1830, indicating that Winfields had 
designed and at least made the casting patterns 
before the death of their sovereign. The whole- 
sale price of this inkstand would have been 39s., 
less 10 per cent. 





A MARKET SCENE 


I enclose a photograph of a_ picture 
which I have always understood to be of 
Chichester Market. However, in the interesting 
articles on Chichester which you recently pub- 
lished I do not see any church with a tower like 
the one shown in the background. The picture 
is signed and dated. N. Condy. 1836. Can you 
help me to identify the scene?—JOHN H. 
Duccan. 21. Rawlinson Road. Hesketh Park. 
Southport. Lancashire. 

Nicholas Condy, an early 19th-century 
painter (1799-1857), was born and died at 
Plymouth. Nearly all his work—landscapes 
and marine subjects—was done in and around 
Plymouth, and this scene is almost certainly 
the market-place at Plymouth. The tower in 
the background will be that of St. Andrew’s 
church. The church was gutted during the 
blitz, but the fine tower survives. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
torwarded to the Editor, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veplv. In no case should 
oviginals be sent; nov can any valuation be made. 


THE MARKET-PLACE, PLYMOUTH (1836), BY NICHOLAS CONDY 


See question: A Market Scene 
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THE LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 


ITS ARCHITECTS AND 
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1.—CHRIST CHURCH LIBRARY, OXFORD; THE PECK- 
WATER FRONT. Built 1717-39 by William Townesend 


Christ Church Library stands out among college libraries 

of both Oxford and Cambridge. With its colossal Corin- 
thian colonnade forming the fourth side of Peckwater 
quadrangle, it is one of the grandest Georgian buildings in 
England; and the collection of paintings and drawings, to 
contain the nucleus of which the originally open ground storey 
of the library was closed in by Henry Keene in 1764, is the 
most important owned by any college. 

It is now possible to look at both these aspects afresh. 
The picture gallery has been re-decorated, and re-hung with a 
selection only of the best pictures. And the publication of 
Christ Church Miscellany by the assistant librarian, Mr. W. G. 
Hiscock (printed for the author at the University Press, 
Oxford, 21s. 8d.) seems at last to solve the long-standing 
mystery of who were the designers of one of Oxford’s most 
impressive buildings. 

The project of completing Peckwater (built 1704-12) 
with a building to replace the inadequate old library in the frater 
of St. Frideswide’s Priory was put forward by Dean Aldrich, 
who himself devised a “‘model” in about 1705, based perhaps 
on studies that he had made of Versailles. Various other 
drawings for it exist, made between then and 1717 when 
building was begun, which have been attributed to Hawkes- 
moor and to Dr. George Clarke, an Admiralty official, Fellow, 
and amateur architect. This group of experts, comprising 
Provost Bathurst of Trinity, besides Wren and Vanbrugh, have 
severally or together been held responsible for nearly all the 
early 18th-century buildings in Oxford, including Trinity 
Chapel, Queen’s College, the Clarendon Building, All Saints 
Church, Worcester College, Corpus Fellows’ Building, and so 
on. Of them, the Queen’s, Clarendon, and Christ Church 
Library buildings have two peculiarities in common : all differ, 
as built, from the existing designs; and all are distinguished 
by the forceful use of a single massive Order. To sort out the 
respective shares in these works of the various collaborators 
has engaged the ingenuity of many recent writers, but not till 


NOR splendour of architecture and richness of contents, 


PICTURE GALLERY co 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Mr. Hiscock applied himself to the puzzle has the cogent fact emerged tha: 
they were all actually built by one and the same master-mason, Williar.: 
Townesend of Oxford—appointed mason to Christ Church in 1704. 

Townesend (1668?-1739) was son of the Queen’s College mason, buil- 
part of Blenheim under Vanbrugh; a design by him is among the King ; 
Weston drawings; he worked at Rousham and Shotover; and Dr. Ayli. 
(State of Oxford, 1714) categorically stated, two years after the event, tha 
that “‘ingenious Artist of a Mason, Mr. Townesend of Oxford,” contrive 
the Clarendon Building. 

Mr. Hiscock’s broad contention is that Townesend was the executiy 
architect of all the buildings that he erected as mason, modifying and in th. : 
later ones largely re-casting the designs supplied to him by professional an | 
amateur architects alike. In the case of Christ Church Library this proce: ; 
can be actually followed through Dr. Clarke’s successive modifications (f. - 
they are his, not Hawkesmoor’s) of Aldrich’s “‘model’’ to those known to | 
by Townesend and the actual building he erected, as funds came in, betwee 
1717 and 1739. The general form and the great Order are Aldrich’s origin | 
contributions; reduction from three to two storeys, the idea of the ope : 
piazza and the character of the windows are due to Clarke; but the detailin 
and execution are Townesend’s. 

The great library on the upper floor came later, and is the combine | 
masterpiece of the stuccoist-decorator Thomas Roberts, and the joineis 
Shakespeare and Phillips, between 1752 and 1762. Then, in 1764, Henry Keen> 
converted the piazza into two galleries, divided in the middle by an entry 
hall, for the Guise collection of pictures, sub-dividing each into three sections 
by arches supported on coupled Ionic columns, and lightly enriching the 
ceilings (Fig. 2). Keene, best remembered as architect of High Wycombe 
Town Hall, is nowhere seen to better advantage as an architect than in this 
gallery, now cleaned to ivory whiteness and disencumbered of its floor-to- 
ceiling assemblage of dark masters. I would suggest that he selected it as 
the setting for that conversation piece (hitherto believed to be the Wycombe 
Town Hall, which it does not resemble) comprising him and his friends. The 
picture has been illustrated several times in CouNnTRY LIFE, but unfortu- 
nately perished in the fire at Buxted Park. 

General John Guise (1682-1765) bequeathed 143 pictures which, as Dr. 
Borenius has remarked, “illustrate perfectly the prevalent taste among 





2.—THE PICTURE GALLERY IN THE LIBRARY 


Designed by Henry Keene, 1764; as re-decorated and re-hung 

















moscenti of the period,” including works 
the Carracci, Salvator Rosa, Strozzi, and 
pies after older masters; also several 


I 
hindred drawings of the finest quality, 
u 


luding Leonardo, Verrocchio, and Claude, 
which are the greatest artistic treasure of the 
college. The importance of the paintings 
intrinsically is smaller than that of their 
constituting an intact memorial of early con- 
noisseurship. But in the early 19th century 
the Fox-Strangways, Landor, and other 
bequests added a number of notable Italian 
and Flemish primitives and other works. The 
removal of the whole collection 
during the war gave an oppor- 
tunity for its sorting out, cleaning, 
and rehanging. The result has 
been to restore to Christ Church a 
smaller but much more notable 
collection, displayed in a gallery 
the beauty of which can for the 
first time be appreciated. Clean- 
ing has revealed the existence of 
two outstanding pictures: the 
noble Tintoretto portrait (Fig. 5), 
and the portrait of a man (Fig. 4) 
by Jan Scorel (1495-1562). The 
latter, found with enthusiasm by 
Horace Walpole in an old buttery, 
used to be described as Holbein 
and had a black background. 
With a companion portrait, it was 
cleaned in 1937, when both were 
found to have enchanting land- 
scape backgrounds. Scorel, a 
“leming, was a great traveller, 
ourneying as far as Jerusalem and 
thodes, besides working with 
iirer in Nuremberg and at Venice 
nd Rome before establishing 
timself at Utrecht. The portrait 
llustrated, very pleasing in itself, 
10w illustrates clearly how Scorel’s 
ravels helped to prepare the way 
or the development of Netherlands 
‘rt in the 17th century. The 
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4.—PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 
(Left) 3—MADONNA AND CHILD. 


tine Van der Goes fragment, the fairly well 
known Madonna and Child from Piero de la 
Francesca’s studio (Fig. 3), three Van Dyck 
sketches, and the interesting portrait of a 
college servant by John Riley (Fig. 6) are 
among the things that can now be enjoyed 
under the conditions they deserve. The 
Riley, incidentally, has a view of Tom Tower 
in the background, showing that it must have 
been painted between 1682, when the tower 
was finished, and 1691, when Riley died. 

Mr. Hiscock’s Miscellany contains essays 
on most other aspects of the House’s history, 


Jacopo Tintoretto 


A 


_ 
y 


er 


Jan Scorel 


Studio of Piero de la Francesca 


but that of the Library and its riches con- 
stitutes the greater part. The remarkable 
collection of early music and engravings 
formed by the genial and versatile Aldrich, the 
Georgian sculpture, the College’s plate, furni- 
ture, and lost books, are all topics of interest 
to a wider circle than House men. A con- 
cluding chapter on the evolution of the build- 
ings from Wolsey’s time serves to round off 
what is virtually a history of the House 
drawn from the first thorough examination 
that has hitherto been made of the College 
archives. 


6.—A COLLEGE SERVANT. John Riley 
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OBODY has a better right to call his 

book Winning Golf than has Byron 

+ Nelson. In respect of those most crucial 
and eloquent victories, championships, his 
record is not that of the great Bobby; probably 
nobody’s ever will be; but in the number of 
tournaments and ensuing dollars that he has 
won he has been a truly remarkable golfer. The 
attaining of such consistent success must have 
meant a hard life and a long strain; and now 
that he has apparently retired, sated with 
triumph, going very wisely while the going was 
still good, no one will grudge him his rest. 
Whether he has really retired for good and all, 
or whether there is still some hope of seeing him 
again over here in a Championship and a Ryder 
Cup, I do not know. It is, I am afraid, rather a 
faint hope. At any rate it is very interesting to 
look at his book, Winning Golf (Macdonald, 
12s. 6d.), and especially at its excellent photo- 
graphs, and to try to gain some clue to the 
method that enabled him to keep on doing the 
same thing over and over again and a little 
better than all his formidable rivals in America. 

For myself I can read this book with a more 
placid interest than that with which I have read 
many of its predecessors. Once upon a time I 
should have cast it hastily down and rushed out 
into the field to trv some imitative experiment. 
I should doubtless have discovered in Nelson’s 
remarks cheering confirmation of some one or 
other of my latest theories. Now I can sit 
before the fire and take a more strictly objective 
view of the pictures. I like to think, however, 
that many other people will have the fun of 
trving to get, and of imagining they have got, it, 
whatever precisely it may be. A little while since 
I heard from one who had been playing at 
Portmarnock, and had seen there an old friend 
of mine, a very fine golfer who is now hovering 
on eighty. Through all one morning this 
splendid veteran had been out practising. As he 
came in to lunch, he said in a rather secret and 
mysterious manner to a mere infant of seventy- 
three : ‘‘I want to play with you this afternoon.” 
Later in the day my correspondent said to this 
infant: “‘Why was G. so anxious to play with 
vou:”’ “Well, you see,’” was the answer, “‘he 
had just discovered the secret of consistently 
good golf.’’ That is the right spirit; and I have 
no doubt G. will read Nelson's book, and I hope 
that their respective secrets of consistently good 
golf will be found to coincide. 

* * * 

Certainly Nelson has come as nearly as have 
most people to finding that elusive pot of gold 
at the rainbow’s end; and so what is his secret: 
As far as I can see, it consists in playing one and 
the same shot again and again with all his clubs 
in the simplest possible way. Whether that will 
help the reader very much I doubt, but it is the 
briefest description I can give of Nelson’s gospel, 
which is, to a great extent, the gospel of the 
whole modern school of golf, one which the 
system of graded clubs has largely helped to 
produce. I have been gazing at the photographs 
of the author at the top of the back swing, and 
I can hardly “tell t’other from which.’’ After 
profound scrutiny I can see, for instance, that 
he has taken his driver just a little bit farther 
back than his spoon, and he is, of course, 
standing just a little bit nearer the ball, but 
whether it is worth while to have so many 
photographs in order to learn that I am not sure. 
I feel a little like the charity boy in Mr. Tony 
Weller’s story, when he got to the end of the 
alphabet. 

Nelson himself is perfectly clear and 
direct on this point of uniformity of swing. 
“There is,” he says, “a slight variation in 
swing from club to club, but you should not 
make a conscious effort to swing one club 
differently from another. The n2iural variation 
is caused by the different positions i which you 
must stand to hit the ball for the great variety of 
lies encountered on any course, and the range 


of shaft lengths and clubhead angles.” And 
then follows this confession of faith: “I am 


completely unaware of making any attempt to 

swing one club differently from another.” 
Nothing could be more simply and directly 

said; and now let me see if I can tell the earnest 
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student of any particular features of this uniform 
and so consistently successful swing. Nelson 
uses the ordinary overlapping grip. He has a 
“closed’’ stance, that is his right foot is slightly 
behind a line drawn parallel to the line of the 
ball’s flight, I should say, judging from the 
photograph, about three inches behind. One 
little idiosyncracy is that he addresses the ball 
more with the heel than with the toe of the 
club, ‘“‘a little back of centre’’ as he says. I 
remember that Mr. Laidlay used definitely to 
address the ball off the heel of his driver, but I 
cannot think of any other distinguished player 
who did so. It is much more common to address 
it slightly off the toe. Nelson is anxious to 
impress on us that at the beginning of the swing 
the club head should travel straight back from 
the ball, and the photographs show it doing so 
for a good long way. He says that “‘a grave and 
common error in starting the back swing is a 
turning motion with the hip which causes the 
club to cut too sharply inside as it is drawn away 
from the ball.”’ Of course it all depends, as they 
would say on the Brains Trust, on what you 
mean by ‘too sharply,”’ but I am sure, with 
great respect, that in a general way he is right. 
es 


Nelson does not shut the face of the club 
at the top of his swing, as is clear both from the 
photographs and from what he says, and that is 
distinctly cheering to those brought up in ways 
sometimes to-day regarded as out of date. There 
is another point, however, on which the old- 
fashioned may incline to join issue with him. He 
is doubtless right in telling people not to reach 
out too far for the ball, but surely this is rather a 
bold statement (he puts it in italics): “It is 
next to impossible to stand too close to the ball.” 
I am bound to say that I should have thought 
it perfectly and painfully possible. Right or 
wrong, this doctrine is different from that of the 
elder prophets, who thought that the greater 
danger was that of standing too close. Sir 
Walter Simpson believed that it was the com- 
monest cause of a general breakdown; Mr. 
Laidlay used to warn me against “creeping in,” 
and James Braid in his book, if I remember 
rightly, wanted his pupils to practise getting 
gradually a little farther away. I must leave it 
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BYRON NELSON’S BOOK - 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


at that, and the reader, having paid his mon 
must take his choice. 

One thing Nelson must, more than an. - 
thing else, have done consistently and wonde -- 
fully well during his career, and that is putt. : 
everyone will be interested in his putting advic 
especially as we can all try to follow it—I sh 
certainly essay that much—indoors on the carp: 
He has not much or indeed anything to say 
to the master hand, the taking back of the cli 
or the actual making of the stroke, and su 
like recondite matters. He has a good deal 
say about his grip, which “varies somewh ¢ 
from the conventional but has proved effective 
The photographs show it clearly, much m«¢ 
clearly, I fear, than words can do, wheth 
his words or my summary of them. However 
will make the attempt. 

a 


His grip seems to be a variant of that gene - 
ally called the ‘‘reverse overlapping,”’ used, | 
think, by most of the American professiona 
Something like it was first seen here in 190 , 
when the late Walter Travis came and won o: r 
Amateur Championship. His putting w 
diabolical and we all began to experiment with 1 
grip in which, conversely from the normal gri 
the left hand overlapped the right. Nelson hol 
the club in the last three fingers of the left hand 
and the first three fingers of the right. The index 
finger of his left hand is pointing almost 
straight downwards and rides over the fingers 
of the right hand. The little finger of the right 
hand overlaps the middle finger of the left. The 
left thumb is straight down the top of the shaft. 
The right thumb is bent and the thumb-nail 
dug into the shaft. This, Nelson says, is in order 
to keep the face of the club square with the line 
to the hole. It was characteristic, I remember, 
of the method of two very fine American 
putters, Jerome Travers and Johnny Farrell. 

Well, there youare! That is the best I can 
do to explain, and bad’s the best, I fear; so 
now let the student get out his putter and some 
balls, and find a room with a carpet in which the 
domestic authorities will not interfere. I wish 
him all the luck in the world, and may he attain, 
if only for a single round, to ‘the Nelson 
touch.” 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


By ANTHONY HURD 


more welcome than last week. Goodings, 

the Country Lire farm in Berkshire, 
lies over the 500 ft. contour for the most part 
and none of the land has been seriously flooded, 
but all of it has for eight weeks been lying first 
frozen and then sodden. Like every other far- 
mer in the country we are far behind with the 
spring work. It is a sad confession to have to 
make that the frost intervened before we had 
even got the ground ploughed for early potatoes. 
We wanted to cart out all the farm-yard manure 
and plough it under. As the weather has served 
us it would have been better to have gone 
ahead with the ploughing before Christmas and 
spread the manure in the rows after ridging in 
the spring. 

The only major operation we have been 
able to carry out since Christmas is to riddle 
and sell all our potatoes. The merchant was 
so anxious to get delivery that he pressed us to 
open the clamp and get the potatoes away even 
though the temperature was well below freez- 
ing. All went ahead well until one afternoon a 
temporary thaw set in, and the next morning 
we heard that the load of potatoes sent away 
that afternoon almost ran out of the lorry before 
it reached the distribution centre. The other 
loads got out in the hard weather were pre- 
sumably sold and cooked while they were still 
frozen, and no one complained. 

No doubt everyone was glad to get some 
potatoes at a time when housewives were wait- 
ing in queues to buy sixpennyworth. The 
wastage in our potato clamps, made with walls 
of straw bales and well strawed over and 
thatched, was not, so far as I can judge, any 


Nite. was a glimpse of spring sunshine 


heavier than the loss found by our neighbour 
who clamped their potatoes in the more 
orthodox and laborious way by covering the 
clamp with earth as well as straw. 


Our seed potatoes arrived in the middle of 
the hard weather. They had come down by sea 
to Bristol and fortunately had been well looke: 
after in covered box-cars on the railway. W: 
have stored them in a building that is prett 
well frost-proof, and so far as we can see the 
have taken no harm. Seed potatoes are like! 
to fall far short of requirements this sprin, 
Although Scotland did not have such a pr 
longed spell of bad weather, a large part of tl 
seed potatoes used in the southern counti 
come from Lincolnshire and the easte1 
counties. This is the part of England th 
suffered worst in the floods, and it will be 
miracle if the clamps of potatoes have survive 
the water as well as the frost. 


We have also been able at Goodings to d 
somethreshing, but notasmuchas we should hav 
liked. The threshing contractor had calls fron 
other farms urgently needing oats and stra\ 
for feeding to cattle, and he got his machin 
stuck in the snowdrifts, delaying progres: 
further. As conditions were dry enough overheac 
during the hard spell we could have got aheac 
with our threshing if the machine had been 
available. We are still hoping that we shall 
have our combine harvester for this harvest. If 
we are lucky enough to get delivery in time, 
this will reduce the amount of threshing we 
shall have to do next winter. 


The only other work we have been able to 
do out of doors, besides feeding and watering 
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the cattle, has been to clear some of the rough 
woodland. This needed tackling, since most of 
the wood had grown far beyond the age for 
hurdle-making, and we want to get the woods 
back into order again so that we can develop 
hurdle-making and put this part of the farm 
to more economical use. The rough wood we 
have cut will make some faggots and some pea 
sticks. There is also some heavier timber that 
will go for firewood. German prisoners were 
employed on contract and made a good job of 
cleaning one spinney. 

Hay stocks have dwindled dangerously, 
anc we should like to have been able to buy at 
leas’ one rick in order to give us some to carry 
ove into next season. But our neighbours seem 
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to be in the same position and we may just 
scrape through-without buying. We have, of 
course, been feeding oat straw to the outlying 
black polled cattle, and this has helped to eke 
out the hay. We must make more silage for 
next winter. Silage has proved a great stand-by 
again, and if we had been able to make double 
the quantity the cows need not have had so 
much hay. 

Milk yields have kept up well. We have 
been sending away just over seventy gallons a 
day, which is about twenty gallons more than 
this time last year. The young Ayrshires, most 
of them heifers, are milking well and looking 
surprisingly well considering that they lie out 
at nights. So far we have not been able to 
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make any progress with the building of the 
covered yard for our cows, but we are hoping 
that the erectors will appear on the scene soon. 

It would have been a boon to have this 
covered yard and milking parlour in operation 
this winter, but the forms and interminable 
delays that now hold up any kind of building 
frustrated our hopes. We must press on now 
or we may find that next winter will be upon 
us and we shall still have the cows in the present 
sheds which, being converted from pig sheds, 
are far from satisfactory. Moreover we must 
get better accommodation for the calves. We 
have a nice bunch of Ayrshire heifer calves to 
give us a promising start in building up a self- 
contained herd. 


HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


I often wonder, realise just how much 

any meeting between Oxford and Cam- 
pric ¢ means to an old Blue? No matter what 
ma be the distance, or the inconvenience of 
pre. ut-day travel, the old-stagers who have 
bee studying form at trials, or reading about 
the in the Press for weeks, always seem to 
ma ge to turn up in their hundreds wherever 
the atch or the meeting is held; as a rule, too, 
the take on the majority of the official duties 
at event. 

‘his year there was considerable doubt 
wh ner it would be possible to hold the 
\t! -tic Sports on March 22, on account of the 
we her. Cambridge, bv the use of a great deal 
of erseverance, patience and determination, 
hac managed to select their Blues by many 
ind .endent trials. Oxford had been much 
mo greatly handicapped, so that even Press 
pro hets played for safety in their predictions. 
Oni one, to my knowledge, was bold enough to 
pre ict that Oxford would win only one event, 
the ong jump; he was right about that event, 


L OW many of the younger generation, 


but hopelessly wrong about the rest. After 
lr. |. E. Curry, Oxford, had won the three miles 
by two vards from W. C. Young, Cambridge, 
the sides were level, with the score 491, 


poiits each. Oxford victories in succession in 
the low hurdles, discus, long jump and three 
miles had brought the rival teams unex- 


pectedly level, but Cambridge were to score first 
and second places in throwing the javelin, to 
win the pole vault and to halve the second-place 
points in that event. 

From my personal observations and experi- 





P. E. CURRY (OXFORD), WINNING THE 
MILES BY TWO YARDS FROM 


' HREE 
W. C. YOUNG (CAMBRIDGE) 


ence, one thing was abundantly clear. 
If a man has really loved the athletic 
game, in which the runner or the 
jumper can look to no team mate to 
help him, and so must rely solely upon 
his own prowess, perseverance and 
pluck, he finds that even forty or fifty 
years on he has not lost the mental 
touch. Some years before the first 
world war I went to the Sports with 
my cousin, the late Lord Alverston, 
who, as R. E. Webster, in 1865, won 
the mile in 4 mins. 444 secs., and the 
two miles by 40 yds. in 10 mins. 
38% secs. Years later his sure 
old eyes, which knew a great runner 
when they saw one, enabled him to 
pick out almost before the races were 
really on R. E. Atkinson, C.U.A.C., © 
as the winner of the half mile, in 
which, in fact, Atkinson beat that 
great U.S.A. record breaker, Norman 
Hallowell; A. N. S. Jackson, Oxford, 
as the potential mile winner, who in 1912 won 
the Olympic 1500-metres title in record time; 
and G. M. Sproule, also Oxford, who won the 
Inter-Varsity three miles. That was back in 
1914. 

On March 22 last my companion was Sir 
William Beach Thomas, O.U.A.C., who ran 
third in the 440 yards in 1889, and won it in 
50% secs. in 1890 after running second in the 
100 yds. The two miles event had been replaced 
by the three miles by 1890, but Beach Thomas, 
as a boy at Shrewsbury, had, I believe, won a 
two miles race in about 10 mins. 30 secs., and 
this year, Young, C.U.A.C., led in the 
three miles race from T. P. E. Curry, 
O.U.A.C., in 10 mins. 35.4 secs. There was 
no 880 vards in the Inter-Varsity Sports 
until 1900, but both Beach Thomas and 
his great friend, F. J. K. Cross, were great 
half-milers. And now, on the verge of his 
eightieth birthday, “‘Beach”’ is as great a 
judge of a runner as he has ever been. 

At the start of the Sports we watched 
J. Fairgrieve, C.U.A.C., the Rugger Blue, 
successfully defend his title in the 100 
yds. and complete the double by carrying 
off the newly instituted 220 yds. in 23.2 


secs.—good running on a sodden and 
partly flooded track. Last year he ran 
second at 440 vards to the present 


C.U.A.C. President, J. W. E. Mark, in 
51.8 secs. Fairgrieve is, in my opinion, in 
the direct line of the late Eric Liddell, of 
Glasgow University, who eschewed Inter- 
national Rugger for a season in order to 
train for the 1924 Games, at which he won 
the 400 metres race in world’s-record time. 
Fairgrieve has had operations for the 
removal of cartilages, but seems to have 
completely recovered, and is a distinct 
British Olympic hope for the Games in 
London next year. 

Before one lap of the mile had been 
run, Beach Thomas unerringly picked out 
the 18-year-old Oxford freshman, R. G. 
Bannister, of whom we shall hear much 
more in the international arena, as the 
potential winner, and win the race 
Bannister did, by sheer good judgment 
and clever tactics. The half-mile was a 





VIND (CAMBRIDGE) 
HIGH JUMP, WHICH HE WON WITH A LEAP 


OF 3S FF. 
SPORTS. 





COMPETING IN THE 


11 INS., AT THE INTER-VARSITY 


Vind also won the pole vault 


curious race. Mark, C.U.A.C., got very wellaway 
at the start, though he seemed to hover for a 
fraction of a second in the belief that he had 
beaten the pistol. Throughout the race, how- 
ever, My companion would have it that the 
Oxford second string, P. F. D. Wallis, would, as 
he did, win the race, mainly, I think, through 
Mark looking round when he sensed the threat 
of a challenge. 

At three miles Young of Cambridge 
deprived Hulton, the Oxford third string, of the 
lead in the first mile; then Curry, the Oxford 
first string came at him, tried to pass on the 
inside, but stumbled before, for a moment, 
taking the lead, which he lost to Young, who 
came with a rush. After that he held grimly 
on until the last lap, running nicely, but, as 
Beach Thomas pointed out to me, without 
Curry’s length of stride. Half way through the 
last lap Curry made his effort, and Young had 
not the stride length to enable him to hold his 


opponent, who won in 15 mins. 46. secs.; 
Young returned 15 mins. 46.4 secs 
A most pleasing feature of this vear’s 


Sports was the versatility of so many of the 
competitors. I. Vind, Denmark and C.U.A.C., 
commenced pole vaulting at 2.15 p.m., and won 
the event at 4.30 p.m., having, in the mean- 
while, won the high jump at 5 ft. 11 ins., had a 
“go”? at the record of 6ft. 2% ins. set up 
seventy-one years ago by the late Hon. M. J. 
Brooks, O.U.A.C., and also gained second place 
in the discus event. Fairgrieve, as I have said, 
won both sprints, with A. N. Willis, the C.U.A.C. 
Hon. Sec., aS runner up, as also in the long 
jump. T. D. Anderson, C.U.A.C., tied for 
second place in the pole vault, and in the 
middle of that contest went away to take third 
place in the high hurdles and Barkway, Oxford, 
won the 220 yards low hurdles in 26.8 secs., 
besides taking second place in the high jump 
at 5 ft. 7 ins. 

None of the winners looked anything like 
breaking an Inter-Varsity record, but the 
enthusiasm was in no way restricted thereby 
and, in any case, the conditions were all against 
record breaking. There is, I feel sure, a great 
keenness for athletics at both Universities 
which will have excellent repercussions at the 
Olympic Games next year. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE HOBBY-—II 


CARE OF THE 
YOUNG 


Written and Illustrated by 


ERIC HOSKING and 
CYRIL NEWBERRY 


ro far we have referred to ‘‘him’”’ and “‘her’”’ as if 
wn 





’ 


there were no doubt as to the sexes of these birds, 

but during the period while both were on the nest 
together a new problem presented itself. The bird which 
had done most of the brooding, and which earlier had 
lone most of the incubation of the eggs, was seen to be 
uppreciably smaller than the one which had arrived with 
the food. We had thought this latter bird to be the male, 
but most authorities, including the Handbook of British 
Birds, state that the female hobby is the larger bird. 
Which then of this pair was the male and which the 
female? We hoped in the course of our observations to 
see some sexual display or other action that would 
definitely settle the point, but in this we were unlucky, 
and in the absence of further evidence we can strictly 
refer only to the “larger’’ and the “‘smaller’”’ hobby. The 
larger one, now on the nest, continued brooding for about 
halfan hour, but when we made a first exposure on it, the 
noise of the shutter frightened it away. 

During the following week-end the hide was in almost 
continuous occupation by ornithologist friends. From 
their reports of what took place it is certain that 

mly one of the adults, and that the smaller one, had 
been in attendance on the chicks; and still no clue was 
obtained as to the sex of this bird. 

On July 23, beginning at mid-day, we spent over six 
hours in the hide. One hobby was flying around as we 
approached, and settled almost at once in a pine tree 
away to the N.W. which seemed to be a favourite 
perching-place. Several times it made short flights from 
the tree and then returned to the same perch. After an 
hour it came across to another tree close to the nest and 


(Right) “SMART IN EVERY FEATHER.” 


(Below) THE YOUNG HOBBIES ARE BEGINNING 
TO DEVELOP THEIR FEATHERS 
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began to call with a soft mewing note not unlike the call of a buzzard. 
Twenty minutes passed and then, suddenly, the bird flew off out of 
sight, calling loudly as it went. Almost at once we heard a duet of 
calls which rose quickly to a climax and then ceased, and two minutes 
later the smaller hobby arrived on the nest with a small plucked and 
decapitated bird, possibly a chiffchaff. 

After the meal, which lasted nearly a quarter of an hour and in the 
course of which all the chicks received a share, it brooded them for a 
time until, disturbed by some tree-felling that was taking place in the 
woou, it left the nest and walked out on to a branch from which it had 
a better view in the direction of the disturbance. For a little while it 
stoo. there peering anxiously towards the group of workmen, but it 
was still not satisfied and flew away out of sight. 

‘rom time to time it was back in the vicinity and we saw it 
flyi: « around, but it was two hours before it returned to the nest. A 
mis' 2-thrush mobbing near by gave warning of its approach, and 
alm. st at once it alighted, bringing what appeared to be a willow- 
war ‘er. Another meal for the chicks followed, and this time the whole 
of t! e prey was disposed of in eight minutes. One of the larger young 
swa 2wed a whole leg complete. It was the first time we had seen any 
of t 2 chicks tackle anything so big and we were surprised at the 
peri rmance. This chick was then only nine days old. 

‘he chicks dozed off after their meal and the adult brooded them 
for >out an hour. We had not noticed its mate calling it off the 
nest but presently it flew to another tree about 100 yards away. It 
perc ed there for a few minutes and then we saw it fly up, calling as it 
wen and heard the other falcon reply. A food-pass may have taken 
plac out of our field of vision, for almost at once the smaller falcon 
retu ned to the nest with another small bird so fully plucked that we 
cou not even guess at its identity. 

‘he food-pass of the hobby is a most fascinating spectacle, and 
it v s disappointing that our hide did not command a view in the 
dire ‘ion in which it seemed this pair were accustomed to perform; 
but .s we listened to the rapid, eager calls we could visualise the 
acti n as we had seen it so often the previous year—the hen flying up 
tow ds the cock and chasing him at a remarkable speed; then the 

h-taking moment when the birds converge with such rapidity that 

x lision seems inevitable; and finally that critical moment when 
roll, swing up their feet, and pass the food from one to the other. 

i: the speed of action and the precise control of flight that make this 
rrmance so exhilarating to watch. 

We were in the hide again the following morning, and were still 

ing the camera when we heard calls that seemed to indicate a food- 

Again it was the smaller falcon that returned with the food. ~~ : 1% ‘ 

ng this spell we saw a brief display flight, but even this still left Lea . ‘ty RB 

ithout a means of determining the sexes. The larger hobby was “ deoes Wier 

ng fairly high up, some little distance away from the nest, when ERS THAN DOWN: A YOUNG HOBB 

> smaller one left the nest and flew up to meet it. Both birds flew WING EXTENDED 
wards and then planed down rather in the manner of wood-pigeons ; 
repeated this performance a number of times before the smaller 
» returned and resumed its duties at the nest. 
During that morning the sun was shining strongly and at times 
e smaller bird would stand over the chicks and shield them from the 
, and when on one occasion it was away from the nest the larger 
one unmistakably drove it back to its task. 

Observati »ns went on at this nest every few days for the whole of 
the fledging period. By July 30 the growth of the young was very 
noticeable. They were beginning to squabble among themselves for 
food and would tear at the prey as soon as it was brought to the nest. 
‘ By August 5 they were well feathered on the wings and were preening 
Y and wing-flapping. It was still the smaller adult that was bringing in 
K food and attending to the nest and young, but it was staying for much 

shorter periods and seemed to be going farther afield between its visits 
to the nest. 

By August 9 the adult hobbies did little more than bring food to 
the nest and leave it for the young to tear up themselves. The visits 
were often only of a few seconds’ duration. The young were now able to 
stand strongly on their legs and slept part of the time in an upright 
position with their heads turned over their shoulders. Their faces 
were feathered, dark brown with cream-coloured cheeks. Wing-flapping 
and preening took an increasing amount of their time, and sometimes 
we wondered how the young remained on the nest when they ventured 
so far towards the edge and were caught by the strong winds that 
persisted for so much of the time. 

On August 16, when the young were 33 and 31 days old, we found 
only the youngest in the nest when we arrived at the hide. One of the 
others was in an adjoining tree, but the third could not be seen, 
although it could be heard calling. The call of the young at this stage 
was very similar to that of the parents, and the plumage was becoming 
very similar as well. It was delightful to see the wild confidence of these 
youngsters. They ran about the branches with ease and took short 
flizhts from time to time, but when a parent returned with food they 
came bounding back to the nest and tugged and scuffled to get a share. 

Tragedy overtook one of the young (identified by a ring). It was 
picked up dead about a month later only a few miles from the nesting 
locality; but we hope that the others are safely enjoying the warmth 
0! an African sun, and we shall look forward with interest to see if 
t ey return this April to the haunts in which they were reared. 








i dice Sensei 








The first article on the hobby appeared on March 28, 1947. 


( ‘ight) TOWARDS THE END OF THE FLEDGLING PERIOD 
{E PLUMAGE OF THE YOUNG BECOMES SIMILAR TO 
THAT OF THE ADULTS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WORSE WINTERS 
THAN THIS 


IR,—Major C. S. Jarvis was express- 
ing matters too strongly when he 


wrote in CouNTRY LIFE of March 21: 
“There is no prospect of finding any- 
where either figures or script that will 
prove that anything like the early 
months of 1947 has ever occurred 
previously.” 

In the Quarterly Journal of the 


Royal Meteorological Society and 
elsewhere tables giving the aver- 
age temperature for every month, 


standardised for comparison, are avail- 
able for several places in England and 
Scotland since the later 18th century. 
Monthly values for rainfall, expressed 
as a percentage of the normal, are 
available for England since 1727. 

Abundant evidence is forth- 
coming to show that February-March, 
1855, bore much resemblance to the 
present season, although flooding was 
less extensive. January-February, 
1795, was more noteworthy for 
phenomenal floods following excep- 
tional snowfall. January, 1814, was 
probably in many parts more snowy, 
and certainly colder than this last 
February, but the succeeding thaw 
took place more gently. 

Very heavy flooding in other 
vears has often occurred earlier in the 
winter as a result of autumnal rainfall, 
e.g., 1852 and 1894. The combination 
of snow and rain was noteworthy in 
1770, 1795 and 1886. Incidentally, it 
is probable that March of 1845 and of 
1785 gave more prolonged and severe 
cold than the present month. Febru- 
ary, 1855, gave as a whole very similar 
temperatures to February, 1947; 
February, 1895, gave lower minima; 
January, 1881, appears to have given 
a heavier snowfall in the south, 
although not as far as can be judged 
so heavy in the Midlands as that 
lately experienced.—GORDON MANLEY 
(Vice-President, Royal Meteorological 
Society), Department of Geography, 
Downing Place, Cambridge. 


WEST HIGHLANDS DROUGHT 


Sir,—To add another astonishing 
detail to the story of February’s 
weather, not a drop of rain was 


recorded during the whole month at 





THE 
TRYON 


CUXA CLOISTER OF THE 
PARK, NEW 


‘‘MONASTERY’”’ 
YORK 


IN FORT 


See letter: In the Heart of New York 


I ran to the window, and there 
immediately below me on the lawn 
was the owl crouching over his prey. 
He was already tearing at it with his 
beak, and his wings spread fully out 
on either side of him somewhat 
obscured my view of it. 

Thinking it might be one of our 
blackbirds or thrushes, I made a 
demonstration of disapproval. The 
owl thereupon looked up and released 
his grip for an instant, and away 
flew a hawk. 

A few days later I again watched 
the owl searching for food. He 
hovered and pounced several times, 
and at last secured a field vole. As 
he sat with it dangling from his beak 
along came a hawk and landed about 
a foot away from him. Both birds 
then immediately adopted a sparring 
attitude, and a fierce fight ensued, 
which was won by the owl, who re- 
tained the vole in his beak. while the 
hawk flew away. 

The same thing happened again 





what are normally the three wettest 
places in Scotland—-Glen Quoich, 
Glencoe and Ardgour. Skye, another 
abnormally wet place, recorded 0.24 
of an inch and 110.3 hours of sun. 
S. G. D., Inverness. 


STARVED BIRDS’ 
FEROCITY 

Str,—One afternoon recently I saw 
the white owl that lives in the small 
wood close to our house leave his tree 
as usual to go hunting, and shortly 
afterwards heard screams as of some- 
thing being killed. 


FORCING OF THE DARDANELLES 
THE MONUMENT BY CHANTREY TO ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 
DUCKWORTH AT TOPSHAM, AND (right) DETAIL 


See letter: Naval Action in Marble 


(1807). RELIEF ON 


the following day, but this time 
the fight lasted considerably longer 
and the hawk won and flew away 
carrying the vole.—-CHRISTINE WALL, 
Ston Easton Park, neay Bath, Somerset. 


BARN OWL AND LITTLE OWL 


Str,—The other morning, when my 
foreman put his finger through the 
finger-hole of a door leading into my 
lambing yard after daylight to open 
it, it was seized from the other 
side of the door by a little owl. This 
bird then flew out of the yard and was 
struck down by a barn owl. 


Presumably the little owl thought 
the finger was a mouse or some other 
tasty morsel, but it must be very 
unusual for a barn owl to kill a little 


owl.—G. W. M. Lees (Capt.), Falcutt 
House, near Brackley, Northampton- 
shire. 


These and similar recent instances 
of birds attacking others that are not 
normally their prey show to what 
lengths birds were driven by hunger 
during the severe weather.—Ep. 


NAVAL ACTION IN 
MARBLE 
Sir,—Several naval actions are 
depicted on church monuments, for 
instance, the victory off Brest in 1794 
(at Eastry in Kent), and the battle of 
Copenhagen (at Chichester), but I do 
not remember before having seen 
illustrated the relief on the monument 
to Admiral Sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth, Bt., in Topsham Church, Devon. 
The action represented is the forcing 
of the Dardanelles in 1807 by a 
squadron under the command of Sir 
John Duckworth, who in the previous 
year had won a notable victory over 
the French off San Domingo. He died 
in 1817, a few monthsafter his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief at 

Plymouth. 
The monument, erected by his 
widow, is by Chantrey. The relief is 





full of action and realistic incid«ut, 
such as the rescue from a long boa: of 
a man overboard, seen in the d¢-ail 
photograph. On the right anot ‘er, 
struggling in the water, is clutc! ing 
a spar which has been lowered to! m. 
At the stern of the two-decker, s{ 
beyond, a boat containing three . en 
carries a heavy gun. Was iis 
intended for close-range atta <? 
Chantrey’s technique for rende ng 
waves has a curious vegetable sug es- 
tion of cauliflower tops.-J. D. %., 
Darlington, Durham. 


{N THE HEART OF 
NEW YORK 


Sir,—A reproduction of a medi: yal 
monastery, complete with herb ar. 
den, in the heart of New York was ine 
of the many surprising sights I 4\ 
during a recent visit to America. 

In Fort Tryon Park, ona hi in 
Manhattan, they have built a | «ge 
“‘monastery,’’ most of which i: of 
modern construction, but which ir. or- 
porates, in its fabric, a numbe of 
pillars, capitals, doorways, C., 
brought over from Europe. T ese 
are genuine antiquities, and inc’ ide 
a fountain that was originall: a 
capital from the church of S. Sau: eur 
at Figeac, France (late 11th cent: ry) 
and the Cuxa Cloister, shown in my 
photograph, which includes elem nts 
from the cloister of the abbey «| §$ 
Michel de Cuxa, France (12th century) 

Every plant in the herb garden 
is one which was commonly growa in 
monastery herb gardens, and there is 
a small shed in which specimens of the 
dried herbs are stored.—Epwarp 
RicHarpson, 27, Villiers Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 


WAXWINGS IN IRELAND 


Sir,—With reference to the recent 
correspondence about waxwings, on 
February 22 and 23 we saw in our 
garden a crowd of mistle-thrushies, 
chaffinches, blackbirds and starlings, 
and prominent among them several 
redwings and waxwings. They 
stripped our two holly trees, which 
were full of berries, in two days and 
then disappeared. 

Can you explain where the red- 
wings and the waxwings come from 
and what they feed on when there are 
no berries?—May Tosin, Malon 
Park, Belfast. 

|Redwings, which are regular win- 
ter visitors to the British Isles, cor 
from the parts of Europe north «nd 
east of the Baltic, and, like the other 
thrushes, feed on worms, snails, ¢tc., 
as well as on berries. Waxwings, ‘hie 
visits of which are rater 
in the nature of peri ‘lit 
irruptions, hail from 
northern parts of 
way, Sweden, Finland nd 
Russia; they feed alr 
exclusively on berries, >ut 
have been known to t kt 
buds and, occasion¢ ly, 
insects..--ED. 


AN EARLY RE 
ADMIRAL 


Sik,—On March 
during the first spel: 0! 
sunshine after the 1- 
usually severe weathe | 
was most interested 
see a red admi 12! 
(Vanessa atalanta) se \ 
on a letter-box outs 
a busy post-office. 

I gather that there 1 
no evidence that tb 
species hibernates in t’ }s 
country, but as this spe ! 
men appeared to be slee ») 
it would rather point « 
its having done so. 

Surely March 20 1s 
unusually early for imr ! 
grants?—SHIRLEY CREA 
Brown, Nutbourne, By) » 
Road, Mill Hill, N.W.7 

[It isa matter of so 1¢ 
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B: AISE CASTLE MANSION, NEAR BRISTOL, WHICH IS TO BE 


U ED AS A FOLK MUSEUM. 


THE CONSERVATORY (Below) 


WAS DESIGNED BY NASH 
See letter: Folk Museum for Bristol 





controversy whether Red Admirals 
hibernate in this country, but the 
ea'ly date on which the one reported 
by our correspondent was observed 
certainly points to its having done 
SO Ep.] 


ACACIA AS FUEL 
Six,—-While I agree with your corre- 
spondent Mr. Arthur MacDonald 
(March 21) that acacia logs burn very 
well, my experience has been that care 
should be exercised when they are 
used. Without warning, and at rather 
long intervals, they shoot out a burn- 
ing fragment two or three feet with 
great force. 

This is an incandescent piece of 
the wood, not just a spark, and is 
likely to damage carpets, and be 
dangerous to an animal sitting near 
the fire.—A. L. MaLForp, Ivy Cottage, 
Narborough, near Leicester. 


A GERMAN GAME EDICT 


Sir,—Reading the second of the 
recent excellent articles in CoUNTRY 
lir—E by Mr. Whitehead on the life 
cycle of the red deer, in which he 
mentioned that one stag might become 
the master stag of 50 hinds, I was 
reminded of an amusing and typical 





Prussian 


example of 
that I heard of last summer when 
shooting in Tyrol. 


bureaucracy 


After the anschluss in Austria, 
each district had to send in a census 
of game to a central sports control 
office in Berlin. The result was an 
order from Berlin which the mayor of 
one of the villages showed me, to the 
effect that it was ridiculous that the 
number of hinds should be so great in 
comparison with the number of stags, 
that one hind was quite enough for 
each stag, and that hinds were to be 
reduced accordingly !—H. T. BaILiig- 
GROHMAN (Vice-Admiral), Fletchers, 
Siddlesham Common, Chichester, Sussex. 


FOLK MUSEUM FOR 
BRISTOL 


S1r,—The Bristol Corporation recently 
decided that the mansion at Blaise 
Castle, now released from its war-time 
use, should be made into a Folk 
Museum. The large Georgian house 
was built in 1798 by John Harford, 
the Quaker banker, a few years after 
he bought the Blaise Castle estate. 
His architect was William Paty, 
author of much work in and around 
Bristol, but later he employed John 
Nash, who designed and built the 
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picturesque hamlet of nine thatched 
cottages, which are now in the owner- 
ship of the National Trust. Nash had 
previously built a thatched dairy for 
his client, and, according to Mr. 
Summerson’s book on Nash, he 
designed the curved conservatory seen 
on the right of my second photograph. 

Blaise Castle is now owned by the 
city and its lovely wooded estate 
is open to all. As the mansion contains 
forty-one rooms, there is ample space 
for the projected museum.—R. W., 
Bristol. 

[While welcoming the proposal of 
a Folk Museum for the Bristol region, 
we are also glad to know that the 
future of a house that has an archi- 
tectural as well as a local interest will 
be assured.—EbD.] 


ANOTHER GILT 
CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 

From the Earl of Normanton. 
S1R,—With reference to the illustrated 
letter in your issue of March 7 about 
a gilt Chippendale mirror, measuring 
about 10 ft. x 6 ft., in the Guildhall at 
King’s Lynn, you may be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of a 
similar mirror in my _ possession 
It measures 10 ft. 6 ins. x 6 ft. 6 ins 
and has been hung at Somerley ever 
since 1885, when it was bought by my 
family.—NORMANTON, Somerley, Ring- 
wood, Hampshire. 


PUTNEY OLD BRIDGE 


From Sir Frank Newnes, Bt. 

Sir,—My picture of the former 
wooden bridge at Putney may interest 
some of your readers. I remember it 
well when I lived in Putney as a boy, 
about 1886, about which time it was 
pulled down and the present stone 
bridge erected in its place. 

In view of the amount of traffic 
there must have been even in those 
days, it is extraordinary that this old- 
fashioned wooden bridge should have 
remained to such a late date. 
FRANK NEWNES, London, W.C.2. 

[Putney Old Bridge, which was 
built in 1729 after a design by Sir 
Jacob Ackworth, the designer of the 
old bridges at Kingston, Datchet and 
Windsor, and demolished in 1886, was 
786 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, with a 
clear water-way of 700 ft., with 
26 openings or locks. Originally it was 
lighted by oil lamps, but these were 
removed in 1845 and gas substituted. 

At the Putney end of the bridge 
there was a small toll-house of red 
brick; at the Fulham entrance stood 
the double toll-house visible in the 
accompanying photograph—a building 
remarkable in that its roof spanned 
the roadway. 

With certain of its contemporaries 
the bridge found little favour. One 
describes it as “almost as ungainly in 
appearance as that of Battersea,” and 
Ireland, in Picturesque Views of the 
River Thames (1799), dismisses it as 
“this disgraceful appendage to the 
river” and declares that the “decayed 
and apparently dangerous state” of 
“this tottering bridge cannot fail to 
disgust the observer.’”’ In spite of 
these shortcomings, however, it appar- 
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THE OLD WOODEN BRIDGE AT PUTNEY, BUILT IN 1729 AND DEMOLISHED IN 1886 


See letter: Putney Old Bridge 
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ently continued to carry traffic 
throughout the greater part of the 
following century.—ED. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Sir,—Comments in a recent issue of 
Country LIFE on sending eggs by post 
amused me, as they corroborate my 
own experiences. 

During the war, being engaged on 
ferrying His Majesty’s aircraft, I was 
on occasions in the more isolated parts 
of Scotland where eggs were plentiful 
and transport almost unavailable, and 
the local farmers consequently only 
too pleased to sell eggs (at the con 
trolled price). 

These eggs travelled with me in 
various ways, from being wrapped in 
a pair of pyjamas in my bag or 
lying on the navigator’s table of a 
Warwick to being stuffed uncere- 
moniously into the ammunition boxes 
on the wings of a Spitfire. Thus they 
journeyed southwards to my home 
base, where they were transferred to 





GILT CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 
IN THE POSSESSION OF 
LORD NORMANTON 


See letter: Another Gilt Chippendale Mirror 


the saddle-bag of my bicycle and 
hauled over rough roads tive miles to 
the town in which I was billeted. 

When I reached my “‘digs.’’, they 
were transferred, carefully wrapped 
in cotton wool, to official egg-boxes 
which were securely wrapped up, 
labelled ‘“‘Glass with Care’”’ with big 
red labels (I couldn’t get egg labels) 
and posted home. 

My casualties were usually none, 
whereas among the four boxes of a 
dozen I sent home, the record number 
of unbroken eggs was two, the record 
number of salvageable eight. 
The other boxes were just wet messes 
of cardboard, cotton wool and 
shell. 

This marvellously efficient pro- 
cess of scrambling was always achieved 
by the Post Office without damaging 
the external appearance of the box. 
Naturally, I stopped sending 
home and consumed them myself! 

-R. GRENVILLE-CLARKE, The Vicar- 
age, Stapleford, Cambridge. 


PACKING FOR POSTING 


S1r,—TI have found that the only safe 
method of packing eggs for posting 
is this : 

Take a strong paper bag \% st. 
size, some small squares of greaseproof 
paper, some larger squares of news- 
paper or any paper not thick, and a 
small amount of rather soft hay. 

Wrap each egg in greaseproof 
paper, then take a little hay, twist it 
round to make a nest, and fold it 
round the egg; then take a square of 
newspaper and make up a little 
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AT BOUGHTON, NEAR NORTHAMPTON : 
AN OLD HAWKING LODGE CONVERTED 


INTO A HOUSE 
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A DOCKYARD 
FOX 
Sir,—I was particularly 
surprised, on returning to 
my ship at about eleven 
o'clock one night recently, 
to see a fox running across 
the railway lines that 
pass through Avonmouth 
docks. I whistled, and 
the animal stopped about 
ten yards from me, when 
I was able to see it 
perfectly clearly by the 
light of a lamp. 

Surely such a wild 
creature as a fox must 
have been particularly 
hungry to search for food 
in such a busy and fre- 
quented area, far from its 
natural surroundings.— 
ROBERT F. LEEDS (2nd 
Officer), S.S. Samtrent, 
Avonmouth Docks, Bristol. 

{It is remarkable in 
what thickly populated, 
indeed built-up, areas 
the fox will contrive to 
flourish. We have known 
foxes to be quitea 
nuisance on the fringe of 
London and in the neigh- 


bourhood of Birming- 
See letter: Hawking Lodge into Dwelling-house ham.—Ep. 
parcel; now place three of these 
parcels in a row across the bottom of HEREFORDSHIRE 


the bag (they must fit very tightly; 
if too much hay is used in making the 
nest it will be found difficult to fit 
them in, but three eggs must go 
abreast), then put three more on top, 
and so on. The % st. bag will hold 
a dozen eggs, but six or nine can be 
sent, if properly packed. The final 
product should be a very hard flat 
parcel. Put another piece of brown 
paper outside and cord as for an 
ordinary parcel. 

This may sound fantastic, but 
I have packed eggs in this manner for 
many years, and did so during the 
early years of the war until export 
from here was prohibited, and I only 
once heard of an egg being cracked.— 
CoUNTRYWOMAN, Co. Dublin, Eire. 


HAWKING LODGE INTO 
DWELLING-HOUSE 


Str,—So great is the shortage of houses 
at Boughton, Northamptonshire, that 
the hawking lodge illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph is _ being 
converted into a  dwelling-house 
together with modern appliances. 

This Boughton is not the same as 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s famous 
house, but a village a few miles north 
of Northampton.—B. C. SHARPE, 31, 
Mayo Road, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

[To judge by the “‘Gothick”’ win- 
dows and battlements the building 
would appear to be of mid-18th-century 
date.—Ep.] 





CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Sir,—Apropos of your correspondent’s 
queries about the church at Stretton 
Sugwas, illustrated in your issue of 
March 7, this church was rebuilt in 
1877 on an entirely new site, about 
half a mile from the old one. The 
architect’s name was Cheiake of 
Hereford. 

The timber tower is the old one, 
which was taken down and recon- 
structed; the Norman doorway on 
this nave with a fine tympanum of 
Samson and the Lion also was re-used. 


—GEORGE MARSHALL, F.S.A., The 
Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 
SHELLS FOR DECORATION 


S1r,—In one of the recent articles on 
Powerscourt in Country LIFE you 
illustrate and discuss the grotesque 
stucco decoration in the tower hall, 
where the cornice is decorated with 
scallops and conches. There must 
have been a great vogue for natural 
shell-work as a form of decoration in 
the mid-18th century. In the letters 
of Mrs. Delany, written during the 
decade 1740-50, there are frequent 
references to shell-collecting and work, 
not only for decorating grottos and 
lustres (chandeliers) but also for ceilings. 
Mrs. Delany writes from Dublin : 


“T have completed my lustre... 
it was a vast work, every shell dried 
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A DRAPER’S SHOP IN BASUTOLAND. 
WITH THE REMAINS OF A PAINTED GOAT SKIN WORN ON 
CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS A GENERATION AGO 
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and sorted, and no one assisted me but 
Mrs. Hamilton made some of the 
flowers.’’ (October 20, 1750.) 

“Mrs. Hamilton has begun an 
imitation of carving with shells and 
paste-board, to be fixed on the ceiling 
to hide the pulley, and for the line to 
come through that holds the lustre.” 
(October 13, 1750.) 

With reference to a private chapel 
she was decorating in her husband’s 
house near Dublin, she writes : ‘“‘I am 
busy making shell ornaments for the 
chapel ceiling.’’ (December 18, 1750.) 

“T make the flowers and other 
ornaments by candlelight, and by day- 
light put together the festoons that are 
for the ceiling.’’(December 28, 1750.) 

There are further references in 
subsequent letters——M. R. Bruce, 
Corriewood, Castlewellan, Co. Down. 


THE LION OF MOWBRAY 


Sir,—You have often reproduced 
photographs of crusaders and other 


medieval knights as the carvers por-. 


trayed them on their tombs sleeping 
their last long sleep. The photograph 
which I send is, however, intended to 
show the superb heraldic carving on 
the shield of one of these knights who 
lies in full armour in the Yorkshire 
church of Kirklington. This is thought 
to be the effigy of Sir William Mow- 
bray, who lived in Edward III’s reign 
and was father of Sir John Mowbray, 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The Mowbray coat (gules a lion ram- 
pant argent) is magnificently rendered 
on the shield and is in a wonderful state 
of preservation.—J. D., Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 


ART OF THE NATIVE IN 
BASUTOLAND 
S1r,—While I was riding up to a lonely 
village in the Basuto Maluto Moun- 
tains I came across an old man who 
was shaking out before his hut the 
dust from an old caross. I asked him 
what it was, and he showed me the 
painted goat skin depicted in one of 
my illustrations, and told me that it 
had been worn by his father, who had 
made it himself to wear on ceremonial 
occasions, for the men in those times 
were still taking pride in their 

carosses. 

This one showed two warriors 
painted in earth colours, which used 
to be made from animal fats mixed 
with charcoal for black, reddish earth 
for ochre and chalk for white. Now- 
adays the animals have died out from 
which the Basutos used to get their 
skins and, instead, the men wear 
colourful blankets which they can buy 
in the drapers’ stores. 

My other photograph shows one 
of these stores, with its multifarious 
collection of blankets, materials for 
dresses, and so on.—E. M., London, 
N.W.S5. 


See letter: Art of the Native in Basutoland 


(Left) AN OLD BASUTO 


SIGNALLING OF 
QUARANTINE 
Sir,—With reference to Major Jarv's’s 
remarks about signal flags, the “ pi .in 
yellow flag’ does not mean “ Quar in. 
tine.”’ I have not the Internatic 1a] 
Code of Signals by me and can jot 
therefore vouch for the exact wo ds 
used in the meaning of Q flag, he 
flag in question, when hoisted sin. .y, 
but the sense is: ‘My ship is hea! iy 
and I request free pratique.”’ ; 

This signal is hoisted on arr -a| 
in harbour and hauled down after ¢ 


A SUPERB RENDERING 
THE MOWBRAY LION AT 
KIRKLINGTON, YORKSHIRE 


See letter: The Lion of Mowbray 
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port medical officer has visited the 
ship and satisfied himself that it is 
indeed healthy. . 

The signal to indicate that the 
ship is in quarantine is Q flag over 
L flag, the latter being a rectangular 
flag divided into four quarters, two 
black and two yellow.—P. H. Matur- 
son (Commander), R.N., Boodle’s, St. 
James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE WEARING OF YARKS 
S1R,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about the wearing of yarks. 
I have come across this practice .f 
tying the trousers below the knees with 
string in quite a number of places .n 
southern and south-western Englan 

notably south of Taunton, Devon, ai.‘ 
in the Wickham area of Hampshire. 

D. FREEMAN, Caius College, Cambrid;.. 


DRAWINGS BY HOGART I 
S1r,—I am collecting 
material for a work on t 
drawings of Willia 1 
Hogarth (1697-1764) anc f 
any of your readers happ: } 
to have any informati 
relating to the whereabou 3 
of any drawings by, or a - 
tributed to, him, I shou | 
be deeply obliged if th: 
would communicate wi 
me.— BERNARD DENVI 
37, Royal Avenue, Chels¢ 
S.W.3. 


AN EAST-COAS1 
NATURALIST 


Sir,—I am collectin 
material for a study of th 
life of Arthur H. Patterso1 
(John Knowlittle), the east 
coast naturalist anc 
Nature-writer, and if an 
of your readers can provid: 
me with letters, documents 
anecdotes or reminiscence 
I should be grateful if thes 
would communicate wit! 


me at this address.— 
STANLEY A. MANNING, 4 
Patteson Road, Norwich 
Norfolk. 
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SPANISH PAINTING at the NATIONAL GALLERY 


fe By DENYS SUTTON 


we a "Tp genius of the land, when speaking of itself and its things, is 
prone to say the thing which is not; and it must be admitted that 
the locality lends itself often and readily to misconceptions.’’ So 
1e — wrote Richard Ford in what is surely the most delightful guide book to 
y, [| Spain, those Gatherings from Spain, published by John Murray just over a 
'Y — hundred years ago, which still entertain us by the author’s enthusiastic 
description of the food and wine of the Peninsula and his ironic disposal of 
too romantic a view of the country itself. Yet, despite Ford’s cool 
appraisal of the Spanish legend, it is exceedingly difficult to suppress the 
ten. ptation to indulge in generalisations on Spanish art. 
The present exhibition at the National Gallery (organised by the Arts 
Co: ncil of Great Britain) confirms that it is one of those national schools 
tha invite a literary interpretation in a way in which French painting, with 
its onstant absorption in the tenderness of existence, does not. Spanish 
pai ting is all fire and undertones. It combines a high degree of melancholy, 
of | ooding on the nature of life, with a concentrated and almost surprising 
nat ralism. It always presents a contrast, the contrast between the 
nat \ralism of the early Velasquez and the ecstatic revelation of El Greco. 
Ye always present, too, underlying and unifying its art, is a sense of the 
im. inence of death, of the labyrinthine intricacies of the soul. The strain- 
ing {aces and the elongated limbs of El Greco, the pots and pans of 
Ve squez’s “bodegones’’ possess common qualities: an intensity of ex- 
pre sion and a sense of completeness. These pots and pans are more than 
set pieces in a genre picture, the themes for exercises in virtuosity; like 
Cé mne’s apples they grow in stature the more we see them, forsaking 
the - formal functional value to become symbols of a deeper meaning, 
syi bols of reality itself. 
In its finest phases Spanish painting possesses a desire to distil the 
ete aal and to express the meaning of certain states of mind, certain almost 
fu: lamental conceptions of existence. Its roots lie deep in the earth, yet its 





VELASQUEZ. THE WATER-SELLER OF SEVILLE 
In the collection of the Duke of Wellington 


art has the power to rise aloft. Despite a reliance on that of Flanders in 
the 15th century and affinities with that of Naples and Venice in the 
16th century, Spanish art is so very particular in its flavour, bitter, 
astringent yet passionate. With their dark shadows and their rigorous 
sense of design, Spanish painters were eminently suited to become the 
artists of crisis. What, indeed, could be more Spanish (though he himself 
was only so by adoption) than El Greco’s art? He has so well expressed 
the interior struggle of the mind, of the personality in revolt. For El 
Greco, Christ is not only the Man of Sorrows waiting patiently for His 
predestined doom. Though fortified by the consolations of faith, He is 
prepared for tension, for drama. He knows the ultimate agony of death. 
“‘ Agonia, agonia, sueno, tormento y suéno,”’ wrote the poet Garcia Lorca. 
It is this combination of death and of the dream, of the revelation of a 
state of mind and of the awareness of the elemental forces that Greco 
so well expresses, and that fascinated Barrés. 

El Greco demanded the knowledge of spiritual experience. 
Velasquez, for his part, examined the facade of existence. With the quiet 
naturalism of his vision nothing had to be shirked; he was prepared to 
paint all the varieties of life, from the intimacies of domesticity to the 
pomps of Court. He ranged from the depiction of the deep melancholy 
of the dwarf Sebastian de Morra (Madrid, Prado) to the exquisitely 
lyrical and liquid portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa in the Louvre. 
He could suggest the cool shades of the gardens of the Villa d’Este 
(Madrid, Prado) or hint at the intrigues of Court life, the ceremony and 
the claustrophobia in Las Meninas (Madrid, Prado). 

But if Velasquez picked out the highlights on the jewels of the 
sitters, could distil soft harmonies in grey, the chief impression made by 
his painting is one of gloom. It is not so much that Spanish painters 
always affect a low key of colours—in his Burial of Saint Bonaventura in 
the Louvre Zurbaran achieved a splendid arrangement of gold and 
whites—but that their spiritual background is tinged with a conscious- 
ness of tragedy. It was this feeling for desolation and his passionate desire 
for controversy that made Goya so superb a painter of the horrors of 
war. Yet even he could discard his tormented sense of the universe to 
paint such a freshly modulated portrait as that of Dota Antonia Zarate 
in the collection of Sir Alfred Beit or that haunting variation in grey, 
the Marquise de la Solana belonging to Monsieur Carlos de Beistegui, 
which was shown in Paris a year or so ago. This dualism of passion and 
pathos has been inherited by Pablo Picasso in our own time. He has 
been able to expound the cruelty of war in his Guernica or the soft 
melancholy of the clowns and guitar players of his early period which 
inspired the poet Rilke to ask, ‘“‘But tell me, who are they, even a little 
more fleeting than ourselves.’’ It is perhaps their sense of the transitori- 
ness of life which make these Spanish painters translate their deep sense 
4 of the tragedy of life into the comforting appearance of a bowl, the supple 
I GOYA. CHARLES III, Collection of Major John Morrison curves of the ‘‘Rokeby”’ Venus, or the sardonic humour of a Court dwarf. 
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TO GRACE THE TEA TABLE 


Silver teapot with ivory 
handle, 


Queen Victoria to Disraeli 


presented by 

















The equipage of the modern tea table 


is completed by the biscuits of — 


ME VITIE & PRICE L™ 
Makers f Fine Biscwits 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE HAPPY MAN 


AND THE 


OUTCAST 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. J. B. ATKINS'’S Incidents 
M and Reflections (Christophers, 
12s. 6d.) and the late Forrest 

Reid’s Apostate (Faber, 10s. 6d.) are 
both autobiographical volumes. That 
is all they have incommon. You could 
hardly find two writers differing more 
widely than these in their approach 
to life. The popular jargon of the 
moment would call Mr. Atkins an 
extrovert and Mr. Reid an introvert. 
The one (so far as we can learn from 
his book) has taken life as it came— 
one damn thing after another—and 
enjoyed most of it; the other 
nagged and worried at life like a dog 
at a bone, obsessed with whys and 
whithers, questioning, indeed, whether 
the phenomena of daily experience are 
of much importance, seeking behind 


appreciations. Speaking of the sub- 
editors, he says that C. P. Scott chose 
them with “ particular care. They had 
mostly begun as reporters, but they 
had to show an excellent sense of pro- 
portion, good taste and caution com- 
bined with imagination, before they 
were allowed to pass into the sub- 
editors’ room.’’ The idea that to 
become .a sub-editor is a sort of pro- 
motion would fill most reporters with 
hilarious derision. I have rarely met 
one who would exchange his free 
adventurous life for the dreary hum- 
drum of dressing the shop-window. 
It was the free adventurous life 
that claimed Mr. Atkins himself. The 
Guardian sent him to Greece, South 
Africa and Cuba as war correspondent 
In South Africa he met another young 
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INCIDENTS AND REFLECTIONS. 


By J. B. Atkins 


(Christophers, 12s. 6d.) 
APOSTATE. By Forrest Reid 
(Faber 10s. 6d.) 

DESERT HAWK. By Wilfred Blunt 
(Methuen, 16s.) 
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it all an escape into dream, and telling 
himself that it is the dream that 
matters. He speaks on an early page 
of a dream that came to him often 
when he was a child—a dream so 
beautiful ‘“‘that I could have cried 
on awaking.”’ Apostate, fundamen- 
tally, is nothing but a cry on awaking. 

Mr. Atkins was a naval officer’s 
son, and he was brought up in London 
in a home that one can only call jolly. 
He was on affectionate terms with his 
parents and his brothers and sisters. 
He enjoyed being at Marlborough and 
Cambridge, and that in itself is a 
change, for it is the habit of auto- 
biographers to find little good to say 
either for school or college. But Mr. 
Atkins writes firmly: “I am grateful 
to my father for having sent me to 
Marlborough,” and leaves us in no 
doubt that Cambridge did him good. 
He was a rowing man, and he worked 
and played with equal vigour. He 
enjoyed the endless talks in the rooms 
of tutors and undergraduates. ‘‘We 
cught, perhaps, to have been sleeping 
instead of talking, in order to read 
harder and longer at our subjects the 
next day, but my sincere impression 
is that I owe more to talks in college 
rooms than to the books I read and 
the lectures I attended.’’ He adds: 
“When I left Cambridge I parted 
from such happiness as I could not 
believe would be repeated.” 


GRIM MANCHESTER 


For a time Mr. Atkins thought of 
being a parson, and, like the young 
Hugh Walpole, lived at a “ mission.”’ 
But eventually journalism claimed 
him. He went to Manchester to work 
for the Manchester Guardian, and to 
this grim metropolis he made his cus- 
tomary happy response. He found 
himself filled with ‘liking and admir- 
ation for the great qualities of this 
new world’’—a world “remarkably 
considerate and hospitable to a 
stranger.’’ He makes only one mistake 
(as it seems to me) in his newspaper 


war correspondent named Winston 
Churchill, who was anxious not to be 
considered merely the son of his 
father. ‘‘The worst of it is,’’ he said, 
“that I am not a good life. My father 
died too young. I must try to accom- 
plish whatever I can by the time I am 
forty.’’ He was anxious to write well 
and got Mr. Atkins to explain a few 
points. ‘“‘What, for instance, was a 
split infinitive, and why was it 
wrong?”’ 


“POETRY OF THE PUBS”’ 


For some years Mr. Atkins looked 
after the ‘‘London end” of the 
Manchester Guardian, and then his 
long association began with the 
Spectator. From youth he was a 
yachtsman. (It was he who bought 
the Velsa for his friend Arnold 
Bennett, who had the cabins decor- 
ated by Lovat Fraser !). He has much 
to say about sailing and about yachts- 
men’s clubs and other clubs, and 
about the many people he has met in 
the course of a long friendly life. The 
“poetry in pubs’’ movement owes 
much to him. He was always keen on 
public-house reform but was happily 
never one of those who want to reform 
pubs out of existence. ‘‘ The beautiful 
history of the inn as a statutory sub- 
stitute for the old manorial and 
monastic hospitality was forgotten by 
everybody. I could never believe that 
the abolition of an institution, poten- 
tially so useful and actually so popu- 
lar, was either possible or desirable 
beastly though the public houses were 
then.” 

The sub-title of Mr. Atkins’s book 
might be “‘ The story of a happy man,’ 
and the sub-title of Mr. Reid’s ‘‘ The 
story of an unhappy boy.” Like the 
young Atkins, the young Reid, grow- 
ing up in Belfast, had many brothers 
and sisters, but he seems to have lived 
a life of estrangement from them all, 
and from his mother, too. He was the 
youngest; his father died when he was 
a child, and his upbringing was 
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mainly in the hands of an old Lan- 
ashire woman named Emma. Look- 
ing at the psychology of the thing, it 
‘; clear that Emma was to him the 
‘maternal principle, as his mother 
never was, and when Emma went 
there was a gap in his being which 
was never filled—at least so far as 
‘this book goes. It ends when he is 
, vouth, out at work in the tea trade. 


DREAMS 


The significant and determining 
pas age in the book is that which 
des. tibes the going of the old nurse. 
‘\ir arms were clinging round her: 
ar. then I was alone. . . . I do not 
rer: mber whether my mother came 
yr vot. If she did, I did not want her.” 

I have put into italics the words 
th dominate the whole book. The 
m er had not fulfilled her function. 
T woman who had been permitted 
tc surp it was gone; and now there 
w avoid which, throughout the rest 
i he book, the child and youth 

avours to fill with dreams. This 
w made the more inescapable by the 
cc itions in which he found himself : 
t’ ied off early to bed, afraid of the 
la ings, afraid of the dark, but able 
it st to sink into an unconsciousness 
th was filled with a recurring experi- 
en. This was of being on a beautiful 
is) -d, with a brown-skinned little 
pl mate, blue seas, charmed woods 
ar lovely friendly beasts. In short, 
a eam of ancient Greece—or at least 
of ‘reece as poets had pictured it. As 
tl boy grew older, the power to take 
re ‘ge in the dream decreased; the 
. sh contacts of every day became 
m *e jarring, and beauty itself was 
lo. .ed on as something of a snare, for 
it ‘invariably awoke in me that old 
encless home-sickness, that old long- 
ing for a heaven that was not heaven, 
for an earth that was not earth, for 
a love that I knew I should never find 
either in heaven or on earth.”’ 

There is a certain morbidity 
about the whole business, though the 
boy is not to be blamed, but under- 
stood. However, the consequences of 
the morbidity are evident. He had, 
while still a child, ‘‘rejected’’ the 
Christian religion and “the shadow it 
cast across the earth.’’ He became 
obsessed ‘‘by the morbid idea that 
I was different from everybody else. 
rhe thought that I was growing older 
tormented me, too. I wanted to be 
a boy always.” 

This is a republication of the first 
part of an autobiography that is con- 
tinued in a volume called Private Road. 
Whether, later, the boy found release 
I do not know, for I have not read the 
continuation of the story. Here he is 
bound, confused, desperate even to 
the point of a suicide-attempt. He is 
in outcast from the herd, seeking 
ilways one of his own kind, and, up 
to this present point, always failing. 


CHAMPION OF THE MOSLEMS 

Mr. Wilfred Blunt’s Desert Hawk 
Methuen, 16s.) is the life story of 
Abd el Kader, the young Arab who for 
fifteen years resisted the French occu- 
pation of Algeria. It is a story well 
worth retelling : no one can consider 
Abd el Kader without coming to the 
conclusion that he was such a man as 
rarely born. He was, for one thing, 
4man who did more than grow old: 
he matured and gained wisdom. He 
learned to love all men, and his end 
Was more beautiful than his beginning, 
lor this Moslem champion, defeated by 
the French, released after years of 
imprisonment, and living in Damascus, 





ntervened on the Christian behalf and 
saved 12,000 lives threatened during 
4 fanatical outburst of Moslem fury. 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


Beautiful in appearance, but 
ascetic in habit, athletic, a fearless 
fighter and a superb horseman, he was 
a romantic dream of a man, but some- 
thing beyond the physical attributes 
shone through his appearance. ‘‘ He 
is pale, and not at all unlike many of 
the paintings one sees of Jesus Christ. 
. . . His whole appearance is that of 
a saint,’’ wrote a French general pitted 
against him; and another Frenchman, 
who for a time threw in his lot with 
Abd el Kader, wrote: “If an artist 
wanted to paint one of those inspired 
medieval monks whose zeal drove 
them to fight under the banner of the 
Cross, I do not believe he could find 
a better model than Abd el Kader.” 

Mr. Blunt has excellently told the 
story of this great man, and has helped 
the exposition with many fine pictures. 


+ 


AFOOT IN BRITAIN 


R. GARRY HOGG is one of the 

most readable of our writers 
about the countryside, and his And 
Far Away (Phoenix, 12s. 6d.), an 
account of three journeys on foot in 
very different parts of Britain—the 
Welsh Marches, the Pennines, and 
the country from Dorset to the 
Cotswolds—interspersed with reflec- 
tions on the pleasures of walking, the 
fascination of maps, and the problem 
of what to take to read on a walking 
holiday, is an accomplished and 
attractive book. Whether he is tracing 
the course of Offa’s Dyke, following 
the line of the proposed Pennine 
Way, or tramping along the Foss 
Way, his curiosity, keen historical 
sense and gift for making friends 
produce a wealth of incident and 
information the more _ absorbing 
because it is displayed with a lightness 
of touch that is lacking in not a few 
books of this type. 

A notable feature of the book is 
a series of strip maps by Mr. Leo 
Vernon, which are a delight to the 
eye as well as enabling the reader to 
follow Mr. Hogg in his wanderings 
more easily. That Mr. Wilson 
MacArthur’s, The River Windrush 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.), which is illustrated 
by many attractive photographs, 
should lack a map of any sort is as 
surprising as it is regrettable. The 
author and his wife followed the course 
of the Windrush (surely one of the 
loveliest-named of English rivers) 
from its source in Gloucestershire to 
its confluence with the Thames above 
Oxford. What befell them on the 
way, and what took their fancy in 
the present character and past history 
of Bourton-on-the-Water, Burford, 
Minster Lovell and the other towns 
and villages along the river is the 
substance of the book. Hea 








RURAL LIFE 

URING the war Mr. J. Went- 

worth Day travelled, Cobbett- 
like, on horseback through certain of 
the Eastern and Midland counties of 
England, and also in Hampshire and 
parts of Wales, to explore the state 
of agriculture and rural life in general 
there. What he saw and heard, and 
what he felt about it, he has recorded, 
with all his feeling for atmosphere, 
sense of history and journalist’s nose 
for news in Harvest Adventure 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.). It is a lively, 
stimulating and often provoking narra- 
tive, told with characteristic gusto. 
Mr. Day gives no quarter to the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees, 
his béte noive, nor to those whom he 
considers responsible for the decay of 
the great country house and all the 
traditions, values and services to the 
countryside that went with it. For 
the rest, if you wish to hear about the 
oldest or the largest farmer in England, 
the wild-fowlers of the Essex marshes, 
the annals of a unique manor house, 
or the excitements of an election in 
a country town, you have in Mr. Day 
a guide whose touch is as light as his 
knowledge is extensive. C. D. 
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Where do we go from here? A KERSHAW 
binocular will increase the area of country 
you can see; it will enable you to prospect 
the road ahead and save many wasted miles. 
What added 
From a mountain top you can only scan 


pleasure it will give you. 
with the naked eye an area of 9 square 
miles. With KERSHAW 8 magnification 
glasses you would obtain the same standard 
of vision over 72 square miles. All 
KERSHAW glasses have coated lenses and 


prisms. Coated lenses give 40 °, extra light. 








OLYMPIC (8 x 30) 





Price £23 7 6 
or ‘Lightweight’ £25 
including purchase tax on 


leather case and sling 


37-41 MORTIMER ST., W.| 
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He always took his bread and spread, his bacon and egg, his 
boiled beef and carrots wholly for granted. Rationing—well. 
that was something to do with war. Afterwards everything 
would be all right. But now he finds that everything is far 
from right with the farm of the world. The shortage of food 
has lifted his eyes from the shop counters where food jusi 
happened along, to focus on the fields where food must be grown 
expertly, laboriously and in its own unalterable time. He now 
realises that he has always lived inescapably on the land. If he 
is to be well fed, the soil of his country must be well fed. Fed 
with the muck from the midden. Fed also with those fertilizers 
which are making the soil of our counties more productive 
than ever before. That is why even the lorry driver as well as 
the farmer has good cause to remember— 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


No. 10 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country. 
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THE WILDER 


“PITCH-POLE” 


The Wilder ‘ Pitch-Pole’’ has been awarded the Silver 

Medal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England— 

which is generally regarded as the highest distinction 

in agricultural engineering—on two occasions. The first 

was at the Newcastle Show in 1923, and the second at 

the Harrogate Show in 1929. <“‘Pitch-Pole’’ your land 
and get the best results. 


JOHN WILDER LTD. 
READING 


Telephone: READING 3204 


% ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS WILDER 
*“*CUTLIFT’’ FOR SILAGE AND GRASS DRYING 





By Appointment 
Agricultural Engineers 
To H.M. The King. 
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SHARING THE HAY} 


cattle and sheep in the North of 

England and parts of Wales that 
the Ministry of Agriculture took the 
drastic step a fortnight ago of author- 
ising the agricultural executive com- 
mittees in counties where there is some 
hay to spare to requisition surplus 
supplies. This hay is being sent 
through approved buyers to the hill 
districts where the cattle and sheep 
have been in danger of starvation. 
There cannot be much surplus hay in 
any part of the country. Most of us 
have had to draw heavily on the ricks 
since the middle of January in order 
to keep our cattle in good order. There 
never has been a more expensive 
winter or a spring when early grass 
would have been more welcome. But 


S: serious is the lack of keep for 


there are a few ricks of old hay still. 


about on farms. Some of these look 
really old and must date back three or 
four seasons. It gives a farmer a 
comfortable feeling to have one or two 
ricks of old hay in hand at the end of 
the winter season, and indeed it is 
only prudent policy. Some have no 
doubt kept more than they are likely 
to need themselves, and this is the hay 
that the committees are taking. It 
will be paid for at the full market 
price, which in the case of seeds hay in 
bales amounts to £9 12s. 6d. a ton. 
The carriage on top of this makes the 
hay by the time it gets to the Northa 
precious commodity, but the Ministry 
is meeting part of the transport cost. 


Increased Output 

Y chance and not by design the 

Government have published an 
estimate of possible increases in home 
food production which was prepared 
by the war-time Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Food. Lord Addison men- 
tioned this estimate in the course of a 
recent House of Lords debate and the 
authors, Mr. Hudson and _ Lord 
Llewellin, asked the Government, as 
they were entitled to do, to publish 
this Cabinet paper. The gist of the 
estimate made in the winter of 1944-45 
is that by 1950-51 home agriculture 
could by increased output make a 
positive contribution of £80,000,000 
at pre-war prices to balancing our 
trade payments in the world. This 
£80,000,000 would to-day be valued 
nearer £140,000,000. In other words 
the best calculation the war-time 
Ministers could make was that, given 
every opportunity to expand output, 
especially on the livestock side, British 
agriculture by 1950-51 could attain an 
output valued at roughly £150,000,000 
at present prices. The current output 
at current agricultural prices is 
roughly £600,000,000. The calculation 
is based on the assumption that the 
output of human food crops, that is, 
wheat, sugar-beet, potatoes, vege- 
tables and fruit would be higher than 
pre-war, that more home-grown barley 
would be used for brewing and more 
home-grown feeding-stuffs for the pro- 
duction of milk, meat and eggs. Milk 
output the war-time Ministers thought 
should be above pre-war by 25 per 
cent., beef cattle by 12% per cent., 
sheep by 7 per cent. and poultry by 
50 per cent. Increases such as these 
are, while wholly desirable, now 
seem fantastically impossible. Com- 
pared with pre-war days, we have only 
14% million pigs, against 34% million, 
and 27 million poultry, against 56 
million, before the war. As matters 
have gone we shall indeed be lucky 
if the pre-war numbers, let alone a 50 
per cent. increase, are regained by 
1950-51. But let it be quite clear to 
everyone that these estimates of 
possible increases in home food pro- 
duction are not endorsed by the present 
Government. From some of the 
comments made it might be meant 
that these are new production targets. 
Mr. Tom Williams is not nearly so 
ambitious. 


Practical Possibilities 


HAT are the possibilities ¢; : 


restoring pig and poultry | ro. 


duction quickly? These two anin ik 


can be the great “dollar savers.”’ ( ut 
of the £750,000,000 the coun n 
expects to spend on imported f 0¢ 
during this year the cost of egg: in 
various forms and that of bacon ix 
formidable items and in the main t ey 
will come from the United States ¢ n¢ 
Canada. My own opinion is tha_ i 
farmers were told now that they co il¢ 
keep 25 per cent. of the wheat and hy 
barley they grow for the 1947 harv st 
provided that they make proper c on. 
tracts to supply bacon factories : n¢ 
egg packing stations in 1948, we co 11 
get a 25 per cent. increase in he 
output of eggs and bacon next y: ar 
and following the same policy reg tin 
the pre-war levels of output in 1950- 5] 
There are also a good many sn al. 
farmers who used to depend largely or. 
pigs and poultry for their income. I: 
they were told now that they could 
keep the products of an extra field o/ 
grain if they ploughed up grass (or 
this harvest, many of them would 
believe, make the effort in order to et 
started in pigs and poultry again. Hut 
the present nebulous promises that 
farmers will be allowed to keep « 
“significant proportion” of their 
wheat and barley after the 1948 harvest 
postpone for too long the urgenily- 
needed restoration of our pig and 
poultry stocks. 


Are The Prices Right ? 


DO not consider that there is much 

wrong with the egg prices now 
fixed for the coming year. The extra 
twopence a dozen from next autumn 
onwards provide a useful income t 
those who have hens and pullets in 
lay next spring. There may be a cast 
for increasing further the price tor 
pigs. The last increase of two shillings 
a score works out at about fifteen 
shillings on a bacon pig. I am not in 
the pig business now, having con- 
centrated on poultry, so I have n 
first-hand knowledge of the present- 
day economics of pig rearing anc 
feeding. But there should be n 
difficulty in obtaining the right pric: 
incentive if a further revision is nece:- 
sary to get the extra output. The rea 
trouble, of course, is the lack o: 
feeding-stuffs. 


Apprentices In Horticultur« 
HE Women’s Farm and Gardenin: 
Association is to be congratulate. 

on the development of a garde 

apprenticeship scheme for girls. Ho: t: 

cultural colleges and farm institu ¢ 

are so full at present that there is n 

room there for novices. They (2 

take only those who already have so i 

practical experience. Under tii 

apprenticeship scheme girls of sev: 1- 

teen and upwards who are medica ly 

fit and who are genuinely interestec in 
horticulture can be placed in a2 
approved garden for one year 4i 
working apprentices under expr: 
enced head gardeners. During hb: 
year the apprentice learns the ri sht 
way to use tools and how to carry ou! 
the ordinary work, such as diggin 
and hoeing, seed sowing and plant:n 
out, staking and elementary prun:uf. 
The employer pays a reduced wig 
for the first six months and then th 
full minimum rate according to the 
girl’s age as laid down by the Agri-ul: 
tural Wages Board. Each gir] } 
visited at least twice during the veat 
and helped to do some private st. dy 
for the Royal Horticultural Socie'y: 
examinations. Those who are in ¢r 
ested can get full particulars of «bi 
apprenticeship scheme from ‘bi 

Women’s Farm and Garden Ass." 

ation, Courtauld House, Byng Pl.c: 

London, W.C.1. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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ESTATE MARKET 





FAMOUS 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL. 4, 


EDITOR’S 


HOME TO BE SOLD 


“\ REGORIES, the Beaconsfield 
residence of the late Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, the famous editor, 

oublicist and critic, is to be offered on 
Mav 27 by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
it their Arlington Street (St. James’s) 
sale room. The property formerly bore 
the mame of Gregories Farmhouse. 
\t chat time it belonged to Edmund 
Burke, who bought the entire estate 
ff GOO acres for £22,000, mostly 
yor ‘owed money, for a mortgage of 
£1.,000 was not paid off from 1768 
un (1 1812. The principal house, built 
in .704, was burned down in 1813, 
).. the shrubberies escaped, and were 
n .ed Burke’s Grove. 


MEMORIES OF BURKE 
} JIRKE changed the name of the 
estate to Butler’s Court. In one 
» is letters, to Barry, he described 
1. house as “hung from top to 
om with pictures.’”’ It was at 
rories that he befriended the poet 
‘robe, who was thereby enabled to 
na. from poverty to independence. 
\t ched though he was to the 
o- cipal house, Burke’s chief interest 
«. doubtless the farm, to which he 
every one of his guests. One of 
t was Doctor Johnson, who, 
1 -\rding to Boswell, ‘after wander- 
1. about the grounds in admiration, 
5 .eeded by a reverie, exclaimed: 
n_equidem invideo, miror magis.’”’ 


+. . AGRICULTURAL PIONEER 
\ < THUR YOUNG, the agricultural 
.. authority, made a detailed report 
m the estate, praising Burke’s skill 
is 2 farmer and a pioneer in experi- 
neats for the improvement of land. 
In Between Thames and Chilterns, Mr. 
E, 5. Roscoe, grandson of the solicitor 
oncerned, tells how a clerk was sent 
to serve a writ on Burke, and, seeing 
1 man ploughing in a field near 
rregories Farm, asked if Mr. Burke 
vas at home. The _ ploughman 
inswered: ‘‘Mr. Burke is out,’’ and 
the clerk went home unaware that the 
ploughman was Burke himself. 

In his biography of Burke, Lord 
Morley says : “It isa touching picture 
to follow him from the heat and 
violence of the House, where tipsy 
squires derided the greatest genius of 
us time, down to the calm shades of 
Beaconsfield, where he would, with 
ais own hands, give food to a starving 
veggar, or medicine to a peasant sick 
it the ague; where he would talk of 
the weather, the turnips, and the hay, 
vith the wain men and the farm 
vailiff; and where, in the evening 
stillness, he would pace the walk 
inder the trees and reflect on the 
state of Europe and the distractions 
t his country.” 


LIBRARY IN A BARN 

HE house held by Mr. J. L. 

Garvin has been rightly called 
“an airy, calm and happy house,” and 
the ancient barn near it served to 
1ccommodate the bulk of his large 
brary. The grounds extend to six 
icres, about a mile north-west of the 
entre of Beaconsfield. Gregories 
farmhouse, the centre for the work 
that Arthur Young admired, is 
thus described in the Bucking- 
hamshire Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments: ‘‘ A 
two-storeyed house built of brick in 
the 17th-century but much restored 
ind altered. The roofs are tiled. 
The plan is L-shaped, with the wings 
extending to the East and South. 
Three chimney stacks are of 17th- 
century brick. One room has early 
\7th-century panelling, and two 
wide fireplaces remain mie 
‘. barn south-west of the house has 
ld thin bricks in the walls. The 
yndition of the property is good.” 





PITT STUD, WINCHESTER 
HE late Mr. F. W. Talbot, a well- 
known breeder and owner of 

bloodstock, until recently occupied the 
Pitt Stud, a freehold of nearly 30 acres 
on the western outskirts of Win- 
chester, Hampshire. The residence 
is modern, and the stud premises were 
all erected less than 15 years ago. The 
gross value under Schedule A (Income- 
tax) is £90 and the net value just 
over £70 a year. Messrs. James Harris 
and Son have sold the freehold, with 
possession, for £10,000. They also 
disposed of Great Pecks, a modern 
house in over two acres, on high 
ground in the Meon Valley district 
of Hampshire, 10 miles from South- 
ampton, for £7,300. 

The Methodist Church Youth 
Department has bought Mount Argus 
Hotel, Barmouth, Merioneth, and two 
acres, as a holiday home. The agents, 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, have also 
effected an important London sale, 
that of a freehold site in Great Russell 
Street, for approximately £150,000, 
to clients of Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons. The site had two other 
street frontages, and is in the rear of a 
large New Oxford Street block. 


FINCHCOCKS TO BE SOLD 

R. F. D. LYCETT GREEN has 

requested Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., to sell Finchcocks, 
Goudhurst, nine miles from Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. The house was 
described in Country LIFE of April 
12 and 19, 1946. A beautiful red- 
brick residence, erected in 1725, it 
stands in a small park, and was built 
by Edward Bathurst, whose armorial 
bearings are displayed on the entrance 
front. The grounds are most attrac- 
tively laid out. 


OUTER HEBRIDEAN OFFER 
T Glasgow on May 21, Suid- 
heachan, a house on the Isle of 
Barra in the Outer Hebrides, will come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff, by order of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie. 


PITFALLS FOR BUYERS 

HE majority of would-be buyers 

of real property probably retain 
an expert to inspect it and deliver to 
them an estimate of the value. If 
they are satisfied with his report the 
probability is that, in nine cases out of 
ten, they go to the office of the 
vendor’s agent and, perhaps after a 
little more haggling, are invited to 
sign a “‘contract.’’ Occasionally, where 
something may have happened to 
ruffle the vendor’s agent, he has been 
known to assert that he did not wish 
the would-be buyer to have the 
property. In such, admittedly un- 
common, instances, the prudent thing 
is for the would-be buyer to be 
equally offhand, and maybe, before 
he has left the office, the vendor’s 
agent will change his mind. 

In the light of all the possibilities 
it would seem that a would-be buyer 
should invariably arrange for his 
expert or an assistant to accompany 
him to clinch the bargain. Thereby 
he should be protected from signing 
anything in the nature of a “con- 
tract’”’ that goes beyond the limits of 
safety, namely, anything that shuts 
out the fullest examination of the 
legal position in regard to title, 
stipulations adverse to full ownership, 
and so forth, and he can pay a deposit 
to the agent as stakeholder. 

The Law Society has just cir- 
culated a warning that agents would 
be well advised to avoid the use of set 
forms of contract, and to refrain, 
as far as possible, from settling con- 
tracts for sale. These matters are 
properly the function of the respective 
solicitors to the parties. ARBITER. 
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Large - flowering Exhibition 
varieties. Collection A: 100 
(20 each of 5 named varieties) 
separately packed and 
labelled < Gcel ace 





for Spring delivery 





GLADIOLI 


ANEMONES.—Single giant French “De Caen’”’ or St. Brigid. Splendid 
mixture both varieties. 50 for 5/6, 100 for 10/6. 


MONTBRETIAS.—Lowis first-class mixture, including early and late 
flowering varieties. 50 for 10/6, 100 for 20/-. 


RANUNCULUS.—Giant French, mixed. 50 for 5/6, 100 for 10/6. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Early flowering for outdoor growing. 


Collection C.1: 6 plants, one each of six varieties, 5/6. Collection C.2: 
12 plants, two of each of 6 varieties, 10/6. 


DAHLIAS 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TUBERS.—A splendid mixture of all varieties, 
including Decorative, Cactus, Semi Cactus, Pompone, Miniature and 
Charm Dahlias. 6 for 9/6 (plus I/- postage), 12 for 18/-. 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66, Boston, Lincs. 


“FIRST CLASS” 


Half cellection ee 

First-class Mixture of all large- 
flowering varieties, including 
many new seedlings, 50 for 
18/-, 100 for 35/-. 
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The problem of this year’s harvest 
will tax farmers’ resources to the 
utmost. Every available acre must 
produce more than ever before. 
INTERNATIONAL 24-row 
“Western’’ tractor-drawn Drills 
will sow faster, sow better, and 
provide the basis of abundant, 
high-quality crops. They will 
speed-up harvesting because they 
ensure even growth and maturing. 
These I.H. Drills are available now 
against approved applications; 
farmers should put theirs forward 
without delay, to ensure making 
the fullest contribution to the 
nation’s food supplies. 


of Sere 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
Harvester House, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone : Clerkenwe' 4921. 


WORKS: LIVERPOOL - LONDON 


Telegrams: intharco, Barb, London, 


- DONCASTER. DEPOTS: LEITH + DUBLIN 
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@ A platter hat with a shallow crown in beige panne: 


a rose under the brim. 
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@ Turban in chip straw, the colour of burnt toast, 
that is worn over the right ear. Debenham and 
Freebody 


@ (Left) Angele Delanghe’s beige crépe afternoon 
dress showing the new mid-calf length of skirt. 
Worn with a picture hat in black lace from Simone 
Mirman, and long ruched black gloves that can 

be split in two at the bracelets 


EXT summer we shall see a big change in the fashion scene. 
N Lengthening skirts on the afternoon dresses have brought 
back large picture hats so that there is right balance to the 
silhouette, while long gloves are shown once again for the folded 
bodices with their brief folded or cap sleeves. The hats designe:| 
for these intensely feminine dresses are enchanting; in lace, in pann: 
velvet, in tulle, in fine shining straws, they often have an enormou 
rose or spray of lilac or mimosa laid inside the brim, or tulle ruche: 
round the crowns. Many are shaped like a platter and worn tilte: 
slightly backwards; the shallow crowns are pinned on top, the brim: 
are wider at the sides than from front to back and the hats themselve 
tie on with tulle or lace streamers under the chin. One great designe™ 
shows these romantic hats with her evening dresses and jackets it 
pale, shining brocades. 

All tones of pale yellow are prominent in the millinery—som: 
as pale as blanched almonds, others in shades of chamois yellow 
banana, gold, tea-rose and biscuit. Most hats are in pale tones 
there are very few dark hats to be seen. The general movement i 
still backward, but a great many of the smaller hats, the berets an 
bonnets, are pulled right over the right ear and trimming is masse 
there. Innumerable rustic straws, the colour of toast, are shown fc 
sailors and berets. 

Miss Block, of Scotts, just back from Paris, shows felts wit: 
a scooped-out front to their soup-plate brims. A simple square 
brimmed sailor felt from Agnes has tufts of feathers tucked into th: 
ribbon banding its crown. The large hats, shaped like platters, hav» 
their brims wider across from ear to ear than from back to fron 
and the crowns following the same proportions. They are medium- 
sized for spring, immense for summer. 

A dear little sailor in rustic straw, quite small, is worn pulle| 
right over the right ear and has a large loop of striped French ribbo: 
projecting out at the same angle. A felt, a largish kind of folded 
turban, shows a cross-over effect in front which is most becoming. 
This hat pulls down on to the right ear and the fold makes a pea 
over the left eye. A large black felt worn backwards is bound wit 
the rustic toast-coloured straw, with a twist catching the narro\ 
brim in the middle of the forehead. A rustic straw sailor, ver 
1920-ish to look at, has the brim lined with gold-coloured velvet; i: 
has two full-blown gold-coloured roses set over the right ear and i: 

(Continued on page 630) 
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AQUASCUTUM CLOTHES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE IN YOUR TOWN 
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MARCUS... 


--- torn by the best dressed women in the world 





W. & O. MARCUS LTD., LONDON, W.1. MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE GROUP. 
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worn dead straight. Another, wide, tow- 
coloured and shallow-brimmed, pulls to one side 
with wide loops of gold ribbon projecting down- 
wards from the shallow, oval crown. 

At Debenham and Freebody, the berets and 
caps, the turbans in felts and straw, fit well on 
the head with often a slash at the back to show 
the hair. Many of the berets are worn pulled 
forward over the right ear, making a slanting 
line across the head with the trimming massed 
over the right ear, a line that is definitely easy 
to wear. Round discs of berets, with the fronts 
entirely made of feather pads, are designed to 
tilt back making a halo or can be worn to one 
side and pulled forward. Baby bonnets in straw 
have three enormous cabbage-roses for a trim- 
ming and tie under the chin with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. Chipped straws are shaped like 
a turban with a ribbon bow that nestles on to 
the shoulders. These are easy to wear, easy to 
manipulate and would look well with a suit on 
Easter Day. Debenhams show them in cherry 
red, in black and in the fashionable toast brown. 


OR suits, Simone Mirman is making bow- 

lers with chiffon scarves that tie round and 
stream over one shoulder. These bowlers are 
quite different from last year’s, with a large 
crown like a beehive and a tiny rolling brim. 
They are worn pulled well down on the head 
and rather to one side. Her hats for afternoon 
are glamorous as tulle and ribbons and flowers 
can make them. For a plain biscuit-coloured 
crépe dress designed by Angele Delanghe with 
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@ Large folded beret in geranium pink felt worn back 


and pulled to one side. 


the new mid-calf skirt, she makes a black lace hat with a design of fern 
fronds that stand out against the light. This hat is wider from side to 
side than from back to front and ties on with tulle streamers, and is 
worn at the backward angle you see in the postcards of the Gaiety Girl. 
A beige panne, the same shape, pins on at the back and has a pink rose 
pinned under the brim. Stiebel shows some neat bonnets with his after- 
noon crépes, the bonnets in satin and straw with tulle effervescing out 
on both sides and streaming on to the shoulders. 

Another line for hats for the next season is a curving brim that 
slants across the head low down on either side, rather like a Napoleonic 
hat worn sideways. This is shown in a variety of ways for hats of the 


Debenham and Freebody 


rose set in the ruffles over the left eye. 
on top of a chignon, or tilted backwards very slightly. 


toque persuasion, where the curve is often filled 
in with a lighter colour or with flowers. Th: 
hair is brushed up from the forehead to fill in 
the line of the hat, and the hat itself is won 
backwards but definitely on one side. Simpson: 
showed a navy and white hat at their sprin; 
collection with a navy and white suit fron 
Carven of Paris that had a long jacket with th: 
waist clearly defined and a roll-collar fastenin; 
at the waistline and outlined with a saw-edgex 
white piqué edge. This elongation from ear t 
ear is very marked in most of the hats that hav: 
arrived from Paris. It makes them look a: 
though they had been pulled out sideways anc 
most women will find the width each side :< 
becoming line. Olga Mattli has a tobacco brow: 
felt toque with folds over each ear and a beige 
pom-pom over the right ear—an excellent ha: 
for a spring coat. A small pearl-grey chip strav, 
sailor is enchanting, made with a shallow, ova 
crown, the flat brim lined with white piqué anc 
the hat ties on under the chin with navy veiling 
the veiling shaped to the head so that it cover: 
the side hair and the ears and fixes the hai 
firmly on the head. This hat is another that is 
extremely easy to wear. The large Venetiar 
tricorne that Balenciaga shows, tilted back 
wards slightly, with his full-skirted, tight 
waisted period dresses, is shown by Madame 
Mattli in black felt with a transparent black 
Chantilly lace veil that softens the outline of the 
brim and drifts down on to the shoulders. 

A ravishing tiny toque is oval-shaped, made 
entirely of narrow ruched black lace with a pink 
This hat can be worn straight 
A large black 


jersey tam is fixed on to a chip straw headband, worn pulled over to one 
side with red roses dripping on to the shoulder. 

At Erik’s, the hats were really summery, large shady straws in navy 
trimmed with big bunches of white flowers, or tiny coarser straw caps in 
natural colour, sometimes with tiny bright flowers. The east-and-west 


brim predominated and was very becoming and chic. 


Sometimes an 


eighteen-inch quill shot straight up to the ceiling from a posy of flowers 


on one of the felt caps, 


the head. 


or from a straw hat sitting right on the back of 
P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 895 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
895, Country LIFE, 


No. 
Wi. 


first post on Thursday, April 10, 1947. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


not later than the 


ACROSS 

. Yellow lake by the sound of it (10) 

. Arival species to the copycats (4) 

. It shows the value of conversations in Derby- 

shire (10) 

. “Isit dark?” ‘‘ No.” “ That’s fine!” (4) 
2. Green fowl? (6) 
3. Where opals may come from (5) 





| 
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The Chef 


always 
recommends 


~: 22 
27 


29 





2 3 4 





S 6 |7 


. Unpunctual competitor in the Eternal 


City? (7) 
. The language in which to make 500 wishes (7) 
. “ And when I , who will remember 
“This lady of the West Country?” 
—Walter de la Mare (7) 
. Equal (7) 
. Martial-sounding flower (5 
3, Although supposed to avert ills they are not 
devoid of harm in themselves (6) 
27. The next should be useful for this (4) 
. Dry Scot? (10) 
. His should be the wisdom of ages (4) 
. Opposite of weak-willed (10) 


DOWN 
. “ But at my I always hear 
‘‘Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.” 
—Marvell (4) 
. Put part one down (4) 
3. As the consequences do (5) 
. You might expect it to roost in the heather (7) 
5. Classes for sailors (7) 
. What an evil draper might be transformec 
into in the East (10) 
. Longer form of 13 across (10) 
. High value (6) 
. More tuneful than rooks or crows (10) 
5. In the thick of the strife (10) 
. Regained in Malaya but lost in Australia (6) 
. Valence (anagr.) (7) 








SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


Name 


... and soon we hope Sauce Melba— 


. Evidently not sound as a bell (7) 
. Meant to become a painter (5) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


. For four players or one singer (4) 
. The bird has a smoke (4) 











which made Péche Melba famous. 


Escoffier, Ltd., Harders Road, 
Peckham, London, 8.E.15 
A 


\ 





SOLUTION TO NO. 894. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of March 28, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Mansion House; 8, Aging; 9, Ruby glass; 11, Embittered; 
12, Firm; 14, Haggis; 15, Palatial; 17, Northern; 19, Anthem; 22, Emma; 


= 23, Reflection ; 25, Stanchion; 26, Rupee; 27, Pennine Chain. 








DOWN.—1, Mail-bag; 2 


dees 


Nightlight; 3, Israel; 4, Nobleman; 5, Olga; 
6, Swahili; 7, Paper-hangers; 10, Simple-minded; 13, Magna Carta; 
16, Armenian; 18, Rampage; 20, Hairpin; 21, Clinic; 24, Scan. 


The winner of Crossword No. 893 is 
- Mr. J. N. A. James, 
La Bicoque, 
Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire. 
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